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Ir 1sn’T often that we use this space to tout an article 
by a regular contributor, but next week there is one worth 
a fanfare. It’s called “China Invades Europe,” and it’s by 
G. F. Hudson. The events under review are the recent state- 
ments of the Chinese Communist party in regard to Eastern 
Europe; the visits of Chinese Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai to Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest; and the subsidiary 
journey of a Chinese mission to Belgrade. 

Mr. Hudson is uniquely qualified to interpret these events, 
for he was a Far Eastern scholar long before he began 
writing monthly political analyses for us. Author of An 
Atlas of Far Eastern Politics, Europe and China and The 
Far East in World Politics, he is even now Director of Far 
Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 

Examining the Chinese travels in Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Hudson sees Peking’s envoys acting “almost as psychiatrists 
assisting the victims of nervous breakdowns.” Study of the 
Chinese press reveals that the party of Mao Tse-tung and 
Liu Shao-chi brought forth “a definite program for the res- 
toration of international Communist unity on a new basis.” 
How this program affects such diverse Communist states 
as Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia is the burden of Mr. 
Hudson’s analysis—and a startling analysis it is. Summing 
up the inescapable meaning of the Chinese Communists’ 
recent activities, he says: 

“It is from Europe that they have derived their new 
religion, but now it is for them to put Europe right. to 
correct the errors of those who have gone astray and to 
strengthen the wills of those who are irresolute. So far it 
is only within the Communist orbit that Mao Tse-tung’s 
China is thus active, but the geographical enlargement of its 





China aspires to be not merely an Asian, but a world power, 7 
with a voice in the affairs of every part of the globe.” 
Without entering the quarrel between Secretary Dulles 
and the American press on the question of allowing US, 
newsmen to see China, we must say Mr. Hudson’s article will 
whet your appetite to learn more about what is going on in 
that country. | 






NiesuHr oN Ike: Reinhold Niebuhr’s article on the 
Eisenhower Doctrine (“Everything in general and nothing in 
particular”) , which appeared here two weeks ago, has drawn | 
an exceptional amount of praise. “One of the most pene-| 
trating commentaries that I have read,” said Representative 
Stewart L. Udall (D.-Ariz.), inserting it in the Cnoueael 
Record. 

Lasor CommitTTeEE: Since the publication of “Labor in 
the Soviet Orbit” under its sponsorship seven weeks ago, 
the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists i 
and Democratic Socialists has been gaining new members in 
various parts of the world. Among the more recent ad k 
herents are Fernand Georges, President, Luxembourg #f¢4S!! 
Socialist Youth; Douglas Houghton, Labor MP, London; popula 
Julius Le Pape, General Secretary, National Federation of Geners 
Leather and Hide Workers (FO), France; Trygve Lie, Na- face 
tional Secretary, Norwegian Federation of Socialist Youth; 
T. L. K. Locksley, Secretary, City Council Labor Group, 
Coventry, England; Matteo Matteotti, General Secretary, 
Social Democratic Party of Italy; Keith L. Mitchell, Assist- Inh 
ant Secretary, Hospital Employees Federation of Australia; Bye-foc 
H. J. Stackpoole, General Secretary, Australian Rope and Jing | 
Cordage Workers Union; Mario Tanassi, Vice-Secretary, ut th 
Social Democratic Party of Italy; Anton Tesarek, Editor, 
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Plagued by inflation and mounting demands for liberal government, 
the Spanish dictator hopes that Washington will bail him out of the crisis 
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ot an situation combined with In- 

nhourg @reasingly defiant manifestations of 
° 

ondon; popular discontent have brought 


tion of Generalissimo Francisco Franco face 

: - » face with what is likely to be the 
outh; * 
Group, orst, and possibly the last, crisis of 


retary, pS Career as dictator of Spain. 
Assist- | In his twenty years as Caudillo, the 
stralia; fve-foot-four, 64-year-old Generalis- 
pe and fimo has weathered many a storm, 
ip it the one bearing down on him 
"pow seems all the more redoubtable 
because Franco today is handicapped 
——— Y two hindering elements that had 
ot existed in other periods of trial: 
1) a sharp decline in personal popu- 
arity, and (2) a steady withering 

way of national discipline. 

In recent months, criticism of 
9 | franco has become more widespread, 
10 | $nd more articulate, than it has ever 
en. Significantly, much of this 
16 | fiticism comes from the Right, from 
1g | Idividuals who sided with the Cau- 
20 | fillo during the Civil War and who 
22 | fupported the regime afterward. Dis- 
lection extends even to Franco’s 
dbinet, where several ministers are 


= patient to resign but haven’t been 
27 llowed to. 

Small groups of thinking Span- 
= tds who by no stretch of the imagi- 


ation can be described as left-wing 
Wersives meet privately to discuss 
¢ Franco succession, how to pre- 
ate for it, perhaps even how to speed 
up. They draw up manifestoes, to 
=== '¢ privately circulated to persons of 
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By Richard Mowrer 


prominence, in which the reader is 
urged to ponder the country’s need 
for more liberal government. 

One such manifesto recently an- 
nounced the formation of a political 
party along democratic lines, al- 
though all political groupings except 
the Falange are illegal. It said: 

“The majority of Spaniards are 
prisoners of a vicious circle that is 
corrupting their will and imagina- 
tion. When they recall their recent 
past, they are overcome by a sense of 
disgrace; when they consider their 
present state, they feel humiliation 
and shame. The fear of falling back 
into previous errors discourages them 
from rebelling against injustice and 
seeking new paths. Yet in their pres- 
ent state of inertia they do not seem 
to realize that it is precisely those 
same old errors—intolerance, vio- 
lence and greed—that are being per- 
petuated today. . . . The Franco dic- 
tatorship has solved nothing. . . . 
Nothing contributes so much to cor- 
ruption and the decline of civic re- 
sponsibility as systematic prohibi- 
tion. Today the Spaniard has no 
sense of responsibility because he has 
no rights. 

“The purpose of this document is 
to mobilize public opinion to fight 
now against today’s dominating mi- 
nority in order to prepare for tomor- 
row’s regime based on responsible 
liberty and sustained by the will of 
the Spanish people.” 

One of the authors of this mani- 
festo is Dionesio Ridruejo, one-time 
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propaganda chief of the Falange, vet- 
eran of the Blue Division, recipient 
of the German Iron Cross, a man of 
slight build, in his forties, who does 
not seek anonymity, whose changed 
and uninhibited views have landed 
him in jail in the past and may well 
do so again. The fact that Ridruejo 
(at this writing) is still free suggests 
that he enjoys the protection of influ- 
ential persons. 

On the popular level, manifesta- 
tions of dissent are becoming more 
general. Up to last month, they had 
centered upon 
whose students have traditionally 
taken the lead in events foreshadow- 
ing drastic change. Spain’s university 
youth seem fairly representative of 
the new generation—young people 
increasingly resentful of the regime’s 
inadequacies, impatient with censor- 
ship, irked by authoritarian rule in 
general. Last year and again last 
week, students clashed with squads 
of the Falange whose militants are 
hostile to liberalist trends and wor- 
ried by Franco’s plans to eventually 
restore the monarchy. 

More ominous in its implications 
was the 12-day boycott in mid-Janu- 
ary of Barcelona’s surface transport 
—a boycott later repeated (and com- 
bined with student demonstrations) 
in Seville, Madrid and other cities. 
In Spain there is no legal way where- 
by people may protest publicly. But 
there is no law that says you have to 
ride trolleys. So practically the entire 
1.5-million population of Barcelona, 


the universities, 





wishing to protest and yet remain 
within the law, stopped riding trol- 
leys. 

The impressive thing about the 
boycott was that nearly everybody 
was for it: anarchists and aristocrats, 
middle class and labor, employers 
and employes. In those twelve days, 
not a single nun or priest was seen 
riding the city’s bright red trolleys 
whose only passengers were members 
of the grey-coated Policia Armada. 
(In the tough parts of town, the cars 
were provided with motorcycle es- 
corts.) There was no violence, no 
breakage (except for an incident at 
the University when students threw 
out pictures of the founder of the 
Falange, José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera). All people wanted was to 
show the Government, without hav- 
ing recourse to violence, that they 
are dissatisfied. 

What about? Mainly rising prices. 
Inflation has set in and people are 
worried. Last November, the bulk of 
Spain’s working population benefited 
in varying degrees from a general 
wage increase. But that was Novem- 
ber. Today, soaring prices are threat- 
ening to wipe out the advantages 
gained by the wage boost. Since Jan- 
uary 1956, living costs in Barcelona 
have gone up nearly 30 per cent, 20 





per cent of that since August. They 
are somewhat less in other parts of 
Spain, but rising. Employers are as 
disgruntled as their employes be- 
cause, aside from having to pay high- 
er salaries, they have to contribute 
more toward their workers’ social- 
security obligations, and the cost of 
the raw materials they need to keep 
their concerns going is increasing. 

“A trivial matter,” commented the 
controlled press in Barcelona (news 
of the boycott was kept out of the 
rest of the nation’s papers), but it is 
certain that the Government took a 
grave view. For Barcelona had a dou- 
ble meaning: 

First, it showed that discontent is 
widespread. Barcelona’s unity in pro- 
test must have caught the interested 
attention of those dissident political 
leaders who think it’s time for a 
change. 

Second, it is a warning of trouble 
to come if things don’t get better. 

But Spain’s economic situation is 
worsening and the outlook is frank- 
ly alarming. Consider these facts: 

© Inflation is taking hold. The 
country is not expected to feel its 
full impact until next autumn. 

© Gold reserves are nearly gone. 
They stood at $94 million in Decem- 
ber 1955, at $28 million in December 





STUDENTS SCRAWLED 'NO' TO FALANGE ON MADRID BUS LAST SPRING 











1956, at $21 million early in Jz 
ary this year, and are now repo 
to be hovering somewhere in 
neighborhood of $10 million. 

© The value of the currency 
deteriorating. The free rate of 
peseta today is around 52 to the d 
lar, whereas last June it was steg 
at 43. 

© Money in circulation in 19% 
was up 14 per cent over 1954; 
1956, it increased 24 per cent ov 
1955. A 

© The budget deficit stands at * 
billion pesetas compared with 13 b _— 
lion last year and 8 billion on 
year before. porn, : 

© Spain’s biggest earner of foreig ily f 
exchange, citrus, is feeling the aft | oh 
effects of the Big Freeze of Februa 
1956. Exports up to January 20 we 
only 97,964 tons compared with 44] 
775 tons up to January 22 last yea 

© Drought has hurt Spain’s wintf. 
wheat crop and the Government hq pic’ 
been obliged to ask the United Statq a en 
for 500,000 tons of grain to meet th a 
deficit. ih th 

© Because of the drought, the sug hich | 
ply of hydroelectric power is low anf, . 
power cuts are in force throughol 
Spain three days of the week 
severe blow to industrial production 
which is below requirements in t : 
best of times. — 

To meet the crisis, Franco is ash. © 
ing for help. He is asking the Unite ia 
States for a $30-million increase j ap 
the allotment of economic aid fq" : 
1956-57, and for $130 million 3 i 
1957-58. (American economic assis ih 
ance to Spain, begun in 1954, tota fferen 
$451.8 million, not counting wh aig 
has been spent on modernization ¢ 
the country’s armed forces. Of thig 
$170 million was in the form of ag 
cultural sales paid for in pesetas @ 
the basis of a 40-year loan.) Franq 
is also seeking to extract from t 
Russians $560 million worth of go 
which the Republican Governme 
shipped to the Soviet Union at 
time of the Civil War. 

Meanwhile, time presses as & 
nomic deterioration steadily push 
Spain toward some kind of upheav 
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T FIRST GLANCE, these two Feb- 
ruary heroes of ours seem as 
lifferent as two men could be. Wash- 
ngton was an aristocrat. He was 
born, of course, an Englishman and 
foreigio™ his youth was trained as a mem- 
1e afte of the British ruling class. He had 
ebrus ¢ mind and manners of the Virginia 
20 we lite. With these went the sense of 
th 443 esponsibility that was characteristic 
kel f the British landed aristocracy. He 
nie nd others like him were charged 
ina vith guarding the church, the state, 
1 Stat” educational system and the wel- 
neet tHe’ of the common people. Anyone 
ho reads his life must be struck 
ith the amount of time and energy 
hich he always devoted to public 
lairs. And in his personal relations, 
ot only did he look after the welfare 
Juctiot this slaves; he was concerned about 
. pee fortunes of many neighbors and 
quaintances who had a hard time 
sac ting started in the new country. 
Unite US Was not mere charity. As an 
oak pper-class man, Washington felt 
aid {¢ ound to take the lead in his part of 
lion colony and to see to it that things 
assist well in the lives of his friends. 
tot Lincoln, of course, was born in a 
lerent sort of place and was acted 

tion Qe by a sharply contrasting set of 
of thi “2S and influences. I hope no one 
of age 8° 2Way with the notion that our 
tas vil War leader was a lower-class 
Frand’™ of fellow. He was far from that. 
om ta” Lincolns of Massachusets were 
f gd tthe best Puritan stock. The branch 
bt hich produced the statesman hap- 
ened to wander down to Virginia, 

p to Kentucky, across Indiana into 

a nois. But it never lost its quality. 
When Washington was 21, he en- 
tged his estate by the purchase of 
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By William E. Bohn 


Washington and 
Lincoln Compared 


552 acres. Before the end of the same 
year, he was appointed by the Gover- 
nor and the Provincial Council as 
Adjutant with authority over one- 
fourth of the territory of the colony. 
The Governor and Council agreed on 
“the great advantage of an Adjutant 
in this country instructing the officers 
and soldiers in the use and exercise 
of their arms, in bringing the militia 
to a more regular discipline, and fit- 
ting it for service, besides polishing 
and improving the meaner people.” 
Thus, while still a mere youth, this 
future Father of His Country was put 
in charge of a part of his colony’s 
military force and officially author- 
ized to polish and improve “the 
meaner people.” 

When he was 21, Abraham Lincoln 
trudged with his father and step- 
mother from Indiana into Illinois. 
There he helped build the log cabin 
which was to serve as home and split 
enough rails to fence a ten-acre plot. 
Soon afterward he hired himself out 
for $12 a month and produced the 
timber required for the building of 
a boat. In 1832, when our hero was 
23, a frontier army was raised to 
protect the settlers against the Indian 
chief, Black Hawk. In this army, de- 
scribed by William Cullen Bryant as 
“a hard-looking set of men, unkempt 
and unshaved,” young Abraham Lin- 
coln, without ever having had any 
sort of military training, was elected 
captain of his company. He was given 
this honor, not merely because he 
was the tallest man in the lot and 
could lick any of his comrades, but 
because the others had faith in his 
fairness and friendliness. 

These two men, so different in ori- 


gin, environment and training, turned 
out to be genuinely great. They were 
tested in great wars which came near 
to wrecking their country. The parts 
which they played were opposite. 
Washington was at the head of the 
army in the field and pushed through 
to victory despite all the failings of 
the civilian authorities who were in 
control in the capital. Lincoln, on the 
contrary, sat in the capital and tried 
desperately to counterbalance the 
failings of his generals. In the end, 
both won by the display of enormous 
will power, intelligence and skill in 
the management of people. 

There was something very similar 
in the devotion with which these two 
were rewarded by the common peo- 
ple. When Washington journeyed 
from Mount Vernon to New York for 
his first inauguration, great crowds 
of shouting, singing, flag-waving 
citizens met him at every stop. When 
Lincoln’s corpse was transported by 
train from Washington to Illinois, 
practically the whole population stood 
in tearful awe. 

As the years have gone by, there 
has come about a sharp contrast in 
the popular attitude toward these 
two heroes. Washington has taken his 
place as a supreme military strate- 
gist and wise statesman, but a rather 
cool and distant leader. If he had a 
failing, it was merely in the control 
of words. There was more dignity 
than warmth in his speaking and 
writing. Lincoln, on the contrary, 
probably excelled any other states- 
man in his mastery of speech. With 
the gifts of a poet, he was able to 
interpret his sense of democracy in 
terms which went to the hearts of 
the common people around the world. 
If today someone were to take an 
opinion poll on the matter, I feel sure 
that our Civil War President would 
stand higher than the Revolutionary 
General. It seems to me that there is 
an injustice involved in this popular 
judgment. In the course of years, 
more knowledge and deeper under- 
standing may swing the balance so 
that these two really great men will 
stand even in popular estimation. 





Britain’s grave economic problems and the divisions within the Conservative parig ™ “ 
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will make it difficult for the Prime Minister to realize his announced aims Beier 


Maemillan’s Cloudy Future 
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HE Macmillan Government has 

had a cool reception in Britain. 

In administrative competence it is 

probably superior to both the 

Churchill and Eden teams, but it 

lacks the glamour which surrounded 

the earlier Prime Ministers. Indeed, 

apart from Macmillan himself and 

his disappointed rival, R. A. Butler, 

the most important of the new minis- 

ters have yet to make an impact on 
the public mind. 

But the reason the informed press 
has been so lukewarm lies elsewhere. 
There is a widespread fear that the 
eclipse of Butler marks a turning 
point in postwar Conservative think- 
ing, a retreat toward the sort of doc- 
trinaire Toryism which will split the 
country more deeply and undermine 
many of Britain’s postwar achieve- 
ments. If those mainly responsible for 
Macmillan’s promotion get their way, 
this fear will prove justified. Macmil- 
lan has come to represent on the Brit- 
ish Right what Gaullism stood for in 
postwar France—an odd mixture of 
romantic chauvinism with realistic 
social and economic thinking. 

After six years in power, the Con- 
servative party is growing sick and 
tired of the restrictions imposed on 
its private ideology by the social and 
diplomatic commitments it inherited 
from Labor. It has finally renounced 
Butskellism—the word coined for the 
general program which Butler and 
Gaitskell at one time seemed to share. 
It bitterly resents the fact that the 
Welfare State has brought a relative 
fall in the social status of the middle 
class—and in many cases an absolute 
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fall in the standard of living of the 
professional class. In foreign affairs, 
Suez brought to the surface all the 
suppressed jealousy of the American 
usurper—with a bloody-minded de- 
termination to go it alone diplomati- 
cally in the future. 

But, though these feelings now ob- 
sess the militants who man the Con- 
servative electoral machine, the party 
leaders know that they cannot win a 
general election on the votes of the 
ideologues alone. The middle classes 
may dislike the Welfare State in 
principle, but they benefit from it in 
practice. Cuts in social expenditure 
hit Conservatives as well as Labor 
voters. The latest slash in the Health 
Service brought protests from Tory 
supporters all over the country. At 
the moment, the Government is em- 
barrassed by a storm of Conservative 
opposition to its bill for unfreezing 
private rents—particularly in the 
London area, where tens of thou- 
sands of middle-class families are still 
paying prewar rents. There is no 
doubt that the natural impulse to 
save taxes by cutting the social serv- 
ices would be electoral suicide. 

Deflation is one alternative—the 
deliberate encouragement of unem- 
ployment. There are signs that Mac- 
millan would prefer this path him- 
self, and the financial press has spent 
years calling for a reduction in “the 
present state of over-full employ- 
ment.” But this would mean eco- 
nomic suicide through the renewal of 
that bitter industrial strife which 
Britain has managed to avoid since 
the war. Macmillan’s relations with 
the trade unions are already worse 
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than any of his predecessors’. If lf Area- 
goes much further along his presey to aci 
path of credit restrictions and a higf when 
bank rate, he is liable to push tl ket cc 
into direct opposition 
along the front. Foreign competitio 
the oil shortage and changes in d 
fense expenditure are already pr 
ducing serious pockets of unemplof 
ment. It would be fatal for the Go 
ernment to give the impression th 
it welcomes this trend and hopes t 
extend it as a deliberate aim 0 
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policy. 

Thus, if the Government wants t 
cut expenditure, there is only om 
field left open to it—defense and fo 
eign policy. Inspired press-leaks sug 
gest that Macmillan is basing th 
whole of his Government’s progré 
on a massive defense cut of about 2 
per cent—or £300 million. But he 
the dilemma is more agonizing stl 
The only safe way to cut defense e¥ sanp 
penditure is to achieve better ot 
operation and specialization insid many 
the North Atlantic alliance. The Tog again 
urge to “go it alone,” on the othe ciates 
hand, would demand an astronom Frenc 
defense budget unless it was bas Comn 
on an abdication of Britain’s respoq ing u 
sibilities throughout the world— partn 
last thing the Conservatives want. Free 

In fact, the only specific comm Cor 
ment Macmillan has yet made in fol fortif 
eign policy is to assume still larg§ equal 
responsibilities in Europe—on i Wier 
grounds that Britain can now bef Monv 
“great power” only by leading Macn 
rope rather than following the Ug ada y 
But Europe is bound to be a net dri ' w 
on Britain’s overstrained resourc@ the ( 
Macmillan’s first act as Prime Ming mem| 
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fer was to send Duncan Sandys to 
Washington in search of further 
American arms aid. And the first ex- 
ample of the new European policy is 
the convocation of a meeting of the 
Western European Union powers to 
hear that Britain intends to cut her 
contribution to their defense. 

The more one studies the Govern- 
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ment’s European program, the more 
doubtful one becomes about its real- 
ity. It is true Macmillan has prom- 
ised to join a European Free Trade 
Area—but he has persuaded his party 
to accept this by the argument that 
when the Continental Common Mar- 
ket comes into being it will give Ger- 





many a dangerous tariff preference 
against Britain unless Britain asso- 


4 ciates herself with it. Now that the 


French appear to be strangling the 


4 Common Market at birth by impos- 


ing unacceptable conditions on their 
partners, British enthusiasm for the 
Free Trade Area is visibly declining. 

Conservative propaganda about 
fortifying the Commonwealth is 
equally misleading. Australian Pre- 
mier Robert Menzies is the only Com- 
monwealth statesman who shares 
Macmillan’s views in this field. Can- 
ada would strongly oppose any move 
lo weaken Commonwealth ties with 
the United States, and all the Asian 
members reject the Middle East pol- 
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IN THE PAST, FLEXIBLE AS 





icy which Macmillan still supports. 
It is ironic, however, that the first 
Government initiative in the Middle 
East since Suez is to open talks for 
ending the alliance with Jordan and 
dismantling the British military 
bases there. 

The fact is that Macmillan won 
power by encouraging expectations 
which he cannot possibly fulfil even 
if he really wants to. A Conservative 
government in Britain today cannot 
hope to find a policy which satisfies 
the aspirations of its ideologues—it 
must seek the least displeasing com- 
promise among policies which affront 
them. The big question at Westmin- 





WELL AS TOUGH 


ster is whether Macmillan will fall in 
the strain of attempting the impossi- 
ble, or whether, having established 
his bona fides as a Tory imperialist 
while Eden was Prime Minister, he 
can now exploit his reputation to lead 
his party in the opposite direction in 
both home and foreign policy. 

Both Macmillan and his closest 
collaborators in the new government 
—like Sandys, Peter Thorneycroft 
and David Eccles—have shown flexi- 
bility as well as toughness in the past. 
(Randolph Churchill once described 
Sandys as a centipede with a foot in 
every camp.) It is not impossible 
that, after spending a few months in 
demonstrating to the country that it 








is not possible for Britain to go it 
alone any more, they will settle down 
to try and make a reality of the At- 
lantic alliance; it will take much 
longer to restore the basis for British 
policy in Asia and the Common- 
wealth. 

The biggest test will come in home 
policy. In spite of all the talk, it is 
most unlikely that the Government 
will be able to make defense cuts of 
the order now imagined—and any 
cuts it does make will cause pain as 
well as pleasure. And even if it could 
make a massive arms cut, it could not 
afford to use these savings to reduce 
taxation. 

Macmillan has himself set an in- 
crease in Britain’s fuel and power re- 
sources as his major aim. This will 
require heavy Government invest- 
ment, not only in atomic energy and 
coal but also in oil production and 
transport. Britain can break the Arab 
stranglehold on her economy only 
by finding new oil fields to reduce her 
dependence on the Persian Gulf, and 
by building a giant tanker fleet to 
reduce her dependence on the Syrian 
pipelines and the Suez Canal. It 
seems very unlikely that the commer- 
cial oil and shipping companies will 
provide the necessary capital for 
this. 

Macmillan’s fundamental problem 
is that the sort of steps he must take 
to restore the national economy in- 
volve policies which will seem to his 
own party no better than socialism. 
For the time being, he is safe enough. 
He cannot be forced to hold a gen- 
eral election unless about 30 of his 
own supporters in Parliament vote in 
effect for Hugh Gaitskell as Prime 
Minister and Aneurin Bevan as For- 
eign Secretary. This is inconceivable 
in the atmosphere generated by the 
fierce inter-party struggle over Suez. 
But within a year disappointment 
and frustration may have trans- 
formed this atmosphere so far as to 
make possible a large-scale Conserva- 
tive revolt. In any case, British poli- 
tics in the next twelve months are 
likely to be as lively and as fluid as 
at any time since the war. 











Report on Barbados 


‘LITTLE BRITAIN’ IN 
THE WEST INDIES 


By Robert J. Alexander 


ARBADOS bears the proud name 
3 “Little Britain,” and it is not 
difficult to see why. It is the only 
British colony in the West Indies 
which has always had a substantial 
number of British residents, born and 
bred in the island. Its rural byways, 
too, are reminiscent of their counter- 
parts in the British Isles, the tropical 
climate and black skins of the in- 
habitants notwithstanding. Finally, 
Barbados has the third oldest parlia- 
ment in the Commonwealth. 

Unlike most of Britain’s other 
West Indian colonies, Barbados never 
gave up its elected institutions; the 
Barbadian House of Assembly dates 
back to the 17th century. For nearly 
three centuries only white faces could 
be seen in its chamber, but it was an 
elected body and it built up traditions 
that its present black and brown 
members properly point to with 
pride. A visitor is shown the mace, 
dated 1812, which has been carried 
for nearly a century-and-a-half in 
the Speaker’s procession which is a 
West Indian version of the famous 
Westminster ceremony. And present- 
day members of the House talk about 
“we” and “our” when referring to 
its actions or traditions of two or 
three centuries ago—although their 
ancestors, if they were in Barbados 
at all, were slaves of those who sat 
in the House. 

Today the Barbadian House of As- 
sembly is dominated by Grantley 
Adams, leader of the Barbadian La- 
bor party, who was recently re-elected 
by a sizable majority. He has been 
the principal political figure since 





1938, when riots and strikes swept 
the West Indies, and swept Adams, 
their leader, into national promi- 
nence. He built the Labor party into 
the country’s principal political or- 
ganization, and five years ago it won 
all but four posts in the House. Now 
the party’s number is somewhat re- 
duced due to the emergence of a 
splinter group, the Democratic Labor 
party, which has thrown off Adams’s 
leadership. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment remains firmly in his hands. 

While the Barbados Labor party 
calls itself socialist, there is little 
socialism in the country. In fact, 
there is little that a socialist party 
could do, unless it was to nationalize 
the sugar estates that make up the 
island’s principal source of liveli- 
hood. The bus lines have been nation- 
alized, but this was because private 
owners could not continue to run 
them without a fare increase. Actu- 
ally, therefore, the Labor party is 
simply a popular democratic group. 
It has the backing of the island’s 
weak trade union movement, which 
is pretty much confined to the port 
city of Bridgetown, and of the peas- 
ants and agricultural workers, among 
whom organized labor has made lit- 
tle headway. 

There are certain tendencies in the 
Barbadian economy which may lead 
to a more socialist approach—prin- 
cipally the gradual absorption of the 
sugar estates by a small number of 
mills. But the basic problems of Bar- 
bados are not of the socialist-capital- 
ist genre. They are overpopulation 
and a lack of resources. Approxi- 


mately 200,000 people are trying to 
squeeze a living out of a pitifully 
small lot of soil. Several companies 
have been drilling for oil, but the 
best they have been able to come up 
with is natural gas. There is wide. 
spread fear that oil lies several miles 
out to sea—in which case it is ques 
tionable whether it will be financially 
feasible to exploit. 

Emigration, of course, could re. 
lieve the situation. This explains why 
Barbadians are strong advocates of 
West Indian federation. They feel 
that if they are part of a nation that 
includes Trinidad and perhaps Brit- 
ish Guiana, they will be able to move 
out of their crowded little area. The 
British Guianans are highly skeptical 
of federation, partly because they 
don’t want to be deluged by Bar. 
badians. The Trinidadians have taken | 
the rather illogical but understand- } 
able position that they like federa- 
tion, but they don’t want freedom 
of movement between the states. It 
appears now that some sort of com: 
promise is being reached. 

One peculiarity of the Barbadian 
situation is the fact that economic 
power remains in the hands of the 
white, though most of the people are 
black. White men own the sugar es 
tates, white men are the principal 
merchants, and white men own the 
small industries—even though the 
blacks control the Government. Con- 
sequently, racial discrimination is 
more talked about and more appat- 
ent in Barbados than anywhere else 
in the British Caribbean. Negroes 
cannot enter certain clubs, and they 
are not employed in offices. Only very 
light-skinned Negroes can be em 
ployed as sales people in stores. Re 
cently an anti-discrimination law was 
passed which, while weak by New 


Jersey or New York standards, is | 


unique in the British West Indies. 
Even with federation, “Little Brit 


ain” seems doomed to be poverty: 
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Polish Ferment 


Here is a striking example of 
the intellectual ferment now stirring Poland—which, as 
Peter Wiles observed last week, is radiating far beyond 
the boundaries of that country. Leszek Kolakowski, a 
young philosopher who has written in the Communist 
theoretical journal Nowe Drogi, wrote the following 
article for the student newspaper Po Prostu. Its publica- 
tion was forbidden (reportedly by Gomulka himself) 


because it was so clearly anti-Soviet. Circulated privately 
by the Communist youth of Warsaw University, the article 
reached the attention of the Young Democratic group, 
which posted it on their bulletin board. University 
authorities had it removed, and the Young Democrats 
have since been dissolved, but a copy of the article was 
obtained by our contributor Richard C. Hottelet dur- 
ing his recent assignment in Poland for CBS News. 





WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


E WILL tell you what social- 
WW: is. But first we must tell 
you what socialism is not. It is a mat- 
ter about which we once had a quite 
different opinion than we have today. 

Well, then, socialism is not: 

A society in which a person who 
has committed no crime sits at home 
waiting for the police. 

A society in which it is a crime to 
be the brother, sister, son or wife of 
& criminal. 

A society in which one person is 
unhappy because he says what he 
thinks, and another happy because he 
does not say what is in his mind. 

A society in which a person lives 
better because he does not think at 
all, 

A society in which a person is un- 
happy because he is a Jew and an- 
other feels better for not being a Jew. 

A state whose soldiers move into 
the territory of another country first. 

A state where anyone who praises 
the national leaders is better off. 

A state in which one can be con- 
demned without trial. 

A society whose leaders appoint 
themselves to their posts. 

_ A society in which ten people live 
i one room. 

A society which has illiterates and 
mallpox epidemics. 

A state which does not permit 
travel abroad. 

A state which has more spies than 
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nurses and more people in prison 
than in hospitals. 

A state in which the number of 
officials increases faster than that of 
workers. 

A state in which one is forced to 
resort to lies. 

A state in which one is compelled 
to be a thief. 

A state in which one is forced to 
resort to crime. 

A state which possesses colonies. 

A state whose neighbors curse 
geography. 

A state which produces excellent 
jet planes and bad shoes. 

A state in which cowards live bet- 
ter than the valiant. 

A state in which the lawyers in 
most cases agree with the state prose- 
cutor. 

Empire, tyranny, oligarchy, bu- 
reacracy. 

A state in which the majority of 
people seek God in order to find 
solace in their misery. 

A state which awards prizes to 
pseudo-authors and knows more 
about painting than the painters. 

A nation which oppresses other 
nations. 

A nation which is oppressed by 
another nation. 

A state which wants all its citizens 
to have the same opinions in philoso- 
phy, foreign policy, economics, litera- 
ture and ethics. 


A state whose government defines 
its citizens’ rights, but whose citizens 
do not define the government’s rights. 

A state in which one is responsible 
for one’s ancestors. 

A state in which one part of the 
population receives salaries 40 times 
higher than those of the remainder. 

Any system of government toward 
which most of the governed are hos- 
tile. 

A single, isolated state. 

A group of backward countries, 

A state which utilizes nationalistic 
slogans. 

A state whose governments believe 
that nothing is more important than 
their power. 

A state which makes a pact with 
crime and then adapts its ideology to 
this pact. 

A state which would like to see its 
Foreign Ministry determine the po- 
litical opinion of all mankind. 

A state which finds it difficult to 
distinguish between enslavement and 
liberation. 

A state in which racist agitators 
enjoy full freedom. 

A state in which there is private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. 

A state which considers itself sol- 
idly socialist because it has liquidated 
private ownership of the means of 
production. 

A state which has difficulty differ- 
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entiating between social revolution 
and armed assault. 

A state which does not believe that 
people must be happier under social- 
ism than elsewhere. 

A society which is very melan- 
choly. 

A caste system. 

A state which always knows the 
will of the people before it asks 
them. 

A state which can mistreat the 
people with impunity. 

A state in which a view of history 
is important. 

A state in which the philosophers 
and writers always say the same as 
the generals and ministers, but al- 
ways after them. 

A state in which street maps of 
cities are state secrets. 

A state in which the returns of 
parliamentary elections are always 
predictable. 

A state in which there is slave 
labor. 

A state in which feudal fetters 
exist. 

A state which has a world monop- 
oly on scientific progress. 

A state in which an entire people, 
through no desire of its own, is 
moved to a new location. 

A state in which the workers have 
no influence on the government. 

A state which believes that it alone 
can redeem humanity. 

A state which considers itself to 
be always in the right. 

A state in which history is a ser- 
vant of policy. 

A state whose citizens may not read 
the greatest works of contemporary 
literature, not see the greatest works 
of contemporary painting and not 
hear the greatest works of modern 
music. 

A state which is always well 
pleased with itself. 

A state which asserts that the 
world is very complicated but actual- 
ly believes it to be extremely simple. 

A state in which one must suffer 
long before one can get a doctor. 

A society that has beggars. 

A state which believes everyone 
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to be enamored of it, whereas in truth 
it is the opposite. 

A state which is convinced that no- 
body in the world can conceive any- 
thing better. 

A state which does not mind being 
hated as long as it is feared. 

A state which determines who may 
criticize it and how. 

A state in which one must each 
day refute what one affirmed the day 
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before and always believe it to be the” 
same. 

A state which does not like to see 
its citizens read back numbers of 
newspapers. 

A state in which many ignoramuses 
rank as scholars. 

That was the first part. But now, 
listen attentively, we will tell you 
what socialism is: Well, then, social- gions 
ism is a good thing. ere 

olish 
der 
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LonDoN 
BVIOUSLY, the Polish election of 
January 20 cannot be analyzed 
in the same manner as elections in a 
Western country. Poland is still a 
“people’s democracy,” ruled by a 
Communist party; in every electoral 
district, there was only one list of 
candidates. Actually, the election was 
a plebiscite between Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka and a possible Polish Janos 
Kadar. 

The great “break-through” of Octo- 
ber 1956, which brought Gomulka to 
power, was accompanied by a series 
of acts on the part of the masses 
which transformed the conditions of 
the country. In many factories, the 
workers created workers’ councils in- 
dependent of and opposed to the bu- 
reaucratized official trade unions. 
Some 80 per cent of the collective 
farms were disbanded by the peas- 
ants. The Union of Polish Youth, 
equivalent of the Russian Komsomol, 
disintegrated and ceased to exist. 
True, the Polish United Workers’ 
Party (PZPR), Poland’s Communist 
party, did not cease to exist, but it 
received a new “national Commu- 
nist” leadership on October 19. 

Many other changes followed. 
Wages in coal mining, Poland’s most 
important industry, were raised a to- 
tal of 2.5 billion zlotys a year. Com- 
pulsory milk deliveries by peasants 


were abolished, grain delivery quotas guspic 
were reduced by a third, prices paid Appear 
for grain deliveries were almost dou- gs the 
bled. Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski and 
other bishops were freed, a modus 
vivendi with the Catholic Church 
agreed on, and religious teaching re 
introduced (on a voluntary basis) in 
the schools. Freedom of movement 
for Soviet troops in Poland was lim- 
ited. 

Nevertheless, Soviet garrisons were }i 
to remain in Poland, and Gomulka 
signed a joint declaration to that ef 
fect in Moscow on November 18. At gow 
the same time, he asserts that Poland 
is a member of the “Socialist camp” 
of which the USSR is the “back- jaw ir 
bone.” Poland remains a member of Polish 
the Warsaw Treaty military organi 
zation, with Soviet Marshal Ivan ] 
Konev at its head, and a member of § 
the Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
(Komekon) in Moscow. rovid 

Thus, in domestic affairs Gomul fhis ex 
ka’s brand of Communism represents Bon ; 
a greatly liberalized version of “peo- #houg! 


ple’s democracy”; there is undoubt- : 
















edly more personal and political free Phatev 
dom in present-day Poland than in fone 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. In international fousne 
affairs, on the other hand, Gomul- Breven 
ka’s Poland is still a Soviet satellite, @ther | 
though no longer a colony; Yugo ) But: 
slavia as a nation is undoubtedly Epposit 
more independent. le wi 
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be the. Here Poland’s geographical posi- 
in is crucial. She is not situated 
to see ‘pn the border of two worlds and has 
rs of july a restricted freedom of maneu- 
et in dealings with the USSR. She 
sandwiched between the Soviet 
Army in Russia proper and the 27- 
now, flivision Soviet occupation force in 
1 you ast Germany, and has Soviet divi- 
social. gions on her own soil in addition. 
ere is also the problem of the new 
olish-German frontier along the 
der and Neisse rivers, which all 
oles regard as final and which thus 
1 ar has been recognized as such by 
e Communist powers but not by the 
estern democracies. Thus, on this 
ey issue, the Poles regard the West- 
m powers warily and the German 
ederal Republic with the utmost 
quotas guspicion, whereas the Soviet Union 
s paid Appears, under these circumstances, 
tt dou- gs the only power on which the Poles 
ki and fan rely. 
modus | Ever since the four members of 
hurch fhe Soviet Presidium flew to Warsaw 
ing re- fat October, Poland has had to 
sis) in feckon with the possibility of armed 
ement Poviet intervention. Of course, the 
is lim- Polish Army would fight—but the 
ds would be prohibitive, especially 
ince the neighboring Communist 
arties in East Germany and Czecho- 
lovakia stand staunchly with Mos- 
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5 were 
mulka 
hat ef- 
18. At gow. 
oland | Underlying all Polish politics to- 
camp” flay is the grim memory of the War- 
“back: aw insurrection of 1944, when the 
ber of Polish capital fought the Nazis for 
rgani $3 days practically unaided. Again, 
Ivan Poland watched the Hungarian strug- 
ber of le with sympathy beyond any de- 
ic Aid (cription, but once more the West 
rovided no help. A by-product of 
lis experience was renewed admira- 
on and gratitude for Gomulka. 
#hough he has not fulfilled Poland’s 
mbitions for national independence, 
hatever he has achieved he has 
one without bloodshed. His cau- 
ousness in dealing with Moscow 
revented Poland from becoming an- 
her Hungary. 
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doubt- 
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tellite, 
Yugo- > But Gomulka is encountering fierce 
btedly @pposition. Poland has several peo- 

le willing to play the role of a 
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Kadar—principally former function- 
aries of the old “security police” and 
Government and Party officials dis- 
missed under Gomulka. They form 
a party within the Party, a kind of 
new underground, flooding the coun- 
try with illegal leaflets and spreading 
the wildest rumors. Their main 
weapon is a violent anti-Semitism; 
their only hope is Soviet armed inter- 
vention. What about the other Com- 
munist leaders? 

Boleslaw Bierut, Stalin’s Gauleiter 
for Poland, died in Moscow last 
March. Edward Ochab, his successor 
as Party Secretary, and Prime Min- 
ister Jozef Cyrankiewicz then at- 
tempted to play the role of a Polish 
tandem on the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
pattern. But when the workers’ revolt 
in Poznan last June 28 brought a 
wave of popular unrest, Cyrankiewicz 
and Ochab went over to Gomulka— 
only recently freed from a Commu- 
nist prison, 

In fact, however, there were very 
few important Communists on whom 
Gomulka could rely. Broadly speak- 
ing. there was only Gomulka and the 
broad mass of workers and peasants, 
with no political middle class between 
them. Thus the new Party and Gov- 
ernment administration had largely 
to be built around the same people 
who had previously served Stalin 
and Bierut (with the exception of 
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those who stubbornly refused to ac- 
cept Gomulka at all). 

But the workers in the factories 
and mines, the peasants in the coun- 
tryside do not wish to be ruled by 
the same old people, even if Gomulka 
is now at their head. In several cases, 
they took matters into their own 
hands and simply expelled the most 
hated Stalinists from local offices. 

Gomulka could have turned to 
other political parties, primarily the 
Polish Socialist party and the Polish 
Peasant party—both of which, 
though suppressed, represent a tre- 
mendous potential force. But he has 
been unwilling to do this, both be- 
cause he is a Communist and wants 
his party to monopolize the workers, 
and because Moscow might take this 
very much amiss. 

Under Gomulka, a new electoral 
law was adopted by the Polish Sejm 
on October 24, 1956. The unwritten 
assumption was that there would be 
a single list of candidates, but that 
the number of candidates would be 
enlarged in each district, giving the 
voters a chance to select three out of 
five or five out of eight candidates. 
The list of candidates was drafted by 
the “Front of National Unity,” com- 
bining the PZPR and its lesser satel- 
lites—the United Peasant party, the 
Democratic party, and the Progres- 
sive Catholics. Thus it seemed pos- 
sible to cross out Communist candi- 
dates and elect satellite or non-party 
candidates in a larger proportion 
than the Communist leaders had en- 
visaged—or to select those Commu- 
nist candidates who were more sensi- 
tive to the political opinions of the 
population. 

On second thought, however, even 
this limited “democratization” dis- 
pleased Gomulka. Perhaps he re- 
ceived a warning through Chou En- 
lai when, a few days before the elec- 
tion, the Chinese Communist Pre- 
mier came to Warsaw direct from 
Moscow. Be that as it may, at 7 P.M. 
on election eve Gomulka made a 
speech on Warsaw Radio which im- 
pressed the electorate immensely. He 
asked them to go to the polls and to 
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let the list of candidates printed on 
the ballot stand, thus voting for the 
preferred Party candidates at the top 
of the list. Gomulka said: 

“To cross out the names of the 
candidates of our party means to 
strike out the independence of our 
country, it means to wipe Poland off 
the map of European states.” 

The implication was obvious: 
Crossing out the candidates of the 
PZPR would bring on Soviet armed 
intervention, as in Hungary. The 
voters listened attentively, and acted 
accordingly; the responsibility was 
too grave. 

There still remained the possibil- 
ity that prominent Communists (out- 
side of Gomulka, who was the safest 
of the 720 candidates) would be re- 
jected. On January 19, Jerzy Zawiey- 
ski on “Kraj” Radio of Warsaw ad- 
mitted that “in Poland a few people 
have a somewhat bad reputation, 
among them Premier Cyrankiewicz, 
Edward Ochab and, in Warsaw, Jerzy 
Albrecht; people are resolved to 
cross them out because such is their 
reputation.” But, Zawieyski exhort- 
ed, though they were Bierut’s accom- 
plices in the bygone shameful days, 
in October they acted as “heroes.” 
Gomulka himself wrote a personal 
message to the workers of Cracow 
asking them to vote for Cyrankiewicz. 
It would have been a scandal, in- 
deed, if the Prime Minister were 
defeated. He was not. 

A few days before the election, 
three persons were removed from 
the list of candidates because they 
had been encouraging the voters to 
choose freely from among the various 
candidates. One of the three was Ed- 
ward Osubka-Morawski, a prewar 
Socialist who until 1947 served as 
Prime Minister in the postwar Gov- 
ernment. He did not join the PZPR 
when it was founded in December 
1948, but last October he changed 
his mind and hoped to play a major 
role in Poland again. He learned that 
he had been mistaken, that he had to 
toe the line or return to oblivion. 

Voters turned out everywhere on 
January 20. Of 17,944,081 eligible 


to vote, 16,892,213 (that is, 94.14 
per cent) did so. 328,899 ballots 
were invalid because all the candi- 
dates had been crossed out. The re- 
maining 16,563,314 (that is, 98.4 per 
cent) cast their vote for the candi- 
dates of the Front. 

Nevertheless, there were a few sur- 
prises. Cyrankiewicz polled fewer 
votes than non-Party candidates fur- 
ther down on the list, as did Alexan- 
der Zawadzki, Chairman of the State 
Council (which acts as a collective 
President of the Republic), Jerzy 
Albrecht, a secretary of the Party 
Central Committee, and many other 
Communist leaders. In Nowy Sacz, a 
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former stronghold of the Socialist 
and Peasant parties, a seat could not 
be filled because only two candidates 
succeeded in polling more than 50 
per cent of the votes. Of the 459 
members of the new Sejm, only 236 
are Communists, but all without ex- 
ception are at Gomulka’s disposal. 
The role of the clergy was impor- 
tant in this election. On January 14, 
the Catholic bishops of Poland issued 
a statement inviting the faithful to 
participate in the elections as a mat- 
ter of conscience, and inviting the 
clergy to arrange divine worship in 
such a way as to enable the faithful 
to fulfil both their religious and elec- 
toral duties. This was universally un- 


derstood as clear Church support fr cP 
Gomulka. 

On election day, Warsaw Radio da 
lighted in reporting on Catholi¢ 
bishops in various parts of the coun/ 
try who voted for the Nationa, 
Front: Bishop Bensch returned hi) 
ballot without having crossed out any R 
names; Bishop Zakrzewski was on 
of the first to vote; Bishop Golinskif 
while voting for the candidates of thd 
Front, said he was fulfilling his duty 
as a citizen; Bishop Swirski said j 
was every Catholic’s duty to suppom 
the Front in the polling boothi 
Bishop Wilczynski said that Gomulkj 
had convinced him he should vote with} thems 
out crossing out; in Kalwaria Zebray Comn 
dowska, Bernardine monks were tj more 
first to vote, and they voted withow fellow 
crossing out. And so on and so o 

Was the election a vote for Com 
munism—Polish national, Russiaimome 
national, or international? Certainl§press 
not. The only real choice in thitehoe 
strange election was between Go jp Hu 
mulka and the chaos which, in exist: to the 
ing circumstances, would result it Comm 
Poland’s “Kadarization.” Gomulka’¢ peaycr 
victory was a foregone conclusion Chile, 
Technically the voting was absolutel) follow 
free, but circumstances left the Pole andcfi 
no choice. If ever there was a B004 politic 
illustration of Friedrich Engels’ reauycy 
saying that freedom is an i tie cor 








necessity, it was the Polish electiogca] dj 
of January 20. Moscow announce matte; 
that it was pleased with the result can {c 
(for internal Soviet consumption, th€cow ]j 
Polish electoral figures of 94 and %sihje 
per cent sound perfectly orthodox)} the a 
but the Kremlin surely understand§ there : 
the true meaning of the vote. Am 

The newly elected Sejm may Meyer ( 
more in touch with public opinio§of y 
than the previous one, but it is n igreate 
likely to change anything fundamen? ‘fellow 
tal in Poland; it does not elect te have | 
PZPR’s Political Bureau or its - In 
Secretary. The election is over, an ciolog 
the big issue confronting the count!) article 
is again Poland’s desperate economil sion 0 
position. Here lies the real danger i if the 
Gomulka’s reign and to Poland’s . ideolo 
ited independence, won in the hed father 
days of October. 
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fas Ont) 
olinskig 
s of th 
‘is duty 
said i) 
suppor Mexico City 
boothi#"HE EFFECTs of the Hungarian 
omulk, § Revolution are beginning to make 
te with} themselves felt in the Latin American 
Zebra Communist movement—or, to be 
ere ti more precise, among Latin American 
withow fellow-travelers and CP sympathizers. 
so o& The various Communist parties 
t Con}themselves have not wavered for a 
\ussiamoment; from the very start, their 
> i and leaders have faithfully 
in thilechoed Moscow’s version of events 
n Go in Hungary. This is above all due 
1 exist to the fact that the Latin American 
sult it Communist parties are extremely bu- 
nulke's reaucratic. Except for Brazil and 
lusion Chile, none of them have real mass 
al vine and even the small rank- 
> Polel and-file possesses a very low level of 
.@ 4 political education. Hence, the bu- 
ngels ‘reaucratic party leaders have no need 
Tst0Ofto concern themselves with theoreti- 
lectio#cal divergencies (not even, for that 
unce*matter, in Brazil and Chile). They 
resultcan follow every zigzag in the Mos- 
mn, "cow line without worrying about pos- 
ind ‘sible embarrassing questions from 
»dox)t the masses, since they know that 
stand§there will be none. 
Among the “front” parties, how- 
Ke? ever (for example, the Popular party 
ino Mexico), there have been far 
18 nl\greater repercussions. And among the 
amet fellow-travelers spectacular protests 
ot have been voiced. 
: a hh Mexico, the distinguished so- 
'» 8 ciologist José Iturriaga published an 
punt article condemning Soviet suppres- 
nom sion of the Hungarian uprising “even 
ger Mit the latter was reactionary.” Above 
hed ey he declared, comes the 
¢ fatherland. This stand evoked a great 


t 
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(CP hard core is unshaken, but fellow-travelers detect 


LATIN AMERICA 
“REACTS TO HUNGARY 


By Victor Alba 


deal of sympathy in a country where 
patriotism is the propelling force be- 
hind most political attitudes. The 
philosopher Leopoldo Zea, hitherto 
a consistent backer of the neutralist 
“third force” concept, is one of many 
others who have now come out 
strongly against Communism. 

However, the greatest turmoil has 
raged within the crypto-Communist 
Mexican Popular party, led by 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano (who is 
also president of the Latin American 
trade-union federation CTAL, which 
is affiliated with the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions). At the last party congress, 
there were sharp attacks on the “cult 
of personality” surrounding Tole- 
dano and demands for greater intra- 
party democracy and a clearer dif- 
ferentiation of party policy from the 
Communist line. For a time, it ap- 
peared that Toledano, who just re- 
cently defended not only the Hun- 
garian intervention but the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact against “decadent” intel- 
lectuals, was about to be unloaded by 
Moscow as a liability. Now, however, 
it seems that the Soviet leaders have 
decided against replacing a flunky of 
such time-tested loyalty by a new 
party chief at this critical juncture. 
Nevertheless, the party is disintegrat- 
ing. Its largest section, that of Vera 
Cruz, has seceded and formed a local 
Socialist party. 

In other countries, the reaction 
among fellow-travelers has been 
equally intense. In Argentina, the 
intellectuals’ manifesto condemning 
the Hungarian aggression was signed 


by many Communist sympathizers. In 
Chile, the Socialist Popular party, 
which had allowed itself to be drawn 
into a kind of united front with the 
Communists, staged vigorous dem- 
onstrations on the issue. In Peru, 
which is now restoring political de- 
mocracy, the left-wing but non-Com- 
munist APRA party has minced no 
words in condemning Soviet behav- 
ior. The CTM and other Mexican 
labor groups have also joined in. 

A tour of Latin American coun- 
tries by a group of Hungarian free- 
dom fighters has greatly contributed 
to these developments. The group, 
which was sponsored by the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT), was accompanied 
by three representatives of Latin 
countries now under dictatorial rule. 
“The struggle against tyranny is in- 
divisible,” declared Luis Alberto 
Monge, Secretary General of the 
ORIT. “And our fight against Com- 
munist totalitarianism cannot be 
truly effective unless we sweep the 
free world clean of all tyranny.” Con- 
ducted in this spirit, the Hungarian 
mission found a broad response in 
Latin America and has done much 
to clarify thinking. 

Typical of the Communists’ re- 
action to all this was a recent press 
conference held by the Mexican Com- 
munist painter David Siqueiros on 
his return from a tour of Western 
Europe, the “people’s democracies,” 
Red China and India (a junket for 
which, by the way, the Nehru Gov- 
ernment footed the bill). Siqueiros 
had a great deal to say about his in- 
terviews with Nasser, Nehru and 
Chou En-lai, but practically nothing 
about Hungary. When asked about 
the latter, he said that he would reply 
at a subsequent public meeting and 
added: “The Latin American coun- 
tries are too concerned with inter- 
national events and too little with 
those of this continent. Henceforth, 
we should try to struggle more vigor- 
ously against Yankee imperialism in 
Latin America, against the colonial- 
ism which still exists among us.” The 
CP’s strategy is clear: to distract 





public attention from embarrassing 
matters like Hungary by concentrat- 
ing entirely on local problems. 

To sum up, Soviet aggression in 
Hungary has not organically weak- 
ened the Latin American Communist 
parties, whose bureaucratic apparatus 
remains completely loyal to Moscow. 
However. it has clearly disconcerted 
the party sympathizers and fellow- 
travelers. While falling short of the 
spectacular reaction among Western 
European intellectuals, the 
American reaction is assuming alarm- 
ing proportions for the Communists. 


Latin 


With the passage of time, moreover, 
as the facts about Hungary become 
increasingly known, doubts will mul- 
tiply and there will be even more 
defections—most of them silent, since 
the Communists are still strong in 
intellectual and governmental circles. 

There are several explanations for 
the fact that in Latin America, a con- 
tinent where nationalism is a decisive 
factor in forming political attitudes, 
the reaction to the crushing of Hun- 
garian freedom was less forceful than 
in Europe. Among these are the lack 
of political 


maturity among the 


i 

| 
masses; the poorly informed state cj 
the intellectuals; the rigid bureaucra 
tization of the various Communist 
parties; the coincidence in time beg 
tween the Anglo-British action, 
against Egypt and the events in Hun, 
gary; and the extent of Communist, 
infiltration of key administrative) 
posts—especially those upon which 
the intellectuals are dependent for 
their living. When all these factory 
are considered, the anti-Soviet rey 
action over Hungary throughout 
Latin America can be called every bit 
as intense as elsewhere in the world) 
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Argentina Since Perén 


An interview with historian José Luis Romero 


R. JosE Luis Romero, a leading 

member of the Argentine Social- 
ist party and regarded by many as 
destined for high office in Argentine 
politics, passed through New York 
recently. 

A professor of history at La Plata 
University in the early 1940s, Dr. 
Romero was shocked out of his schol- 
arly seclusion by the rise of Perén 
and tried to unite Argentine students 
against the threat of dictatorship 
through the University Federation, 
an organization representing all uni- 
versity students. After Perén’s elec- 
tion victory in February 1946, he was 
promptly dismissed from his teaching 
post. The University of Montevideo 
in neighboring Uruguay invited him 
to occupy a chair of history, from 
which he became a leading intellec- 
tual opponent of the Perén regime. 
After the dictator’s fall, he was 
named rector of the University of 
Buenos Aires, the best known in Ar- 
gentina. Last year, however, a rising 
clamor from the Right over his 
Socialist affiliations forced him to 
resign. 

Dr. Romero is also noted as one of 
Latin America’s foremost thinkers. 


14 


In 1946, he published Las Ideas Poli- 
ticas en Argentina, considered by 
many the most profound economic 
and political study of Argentine his- 
tory. He is founder and editor of 
Imago Mundi, a historical and cul- 
tural magazine sold throughout South 
America. Since the return of democ- 
racy, he has been elected president 
of the Society of Argentine Writers. 
I was anxious to meet Dr. Romero, 
and, through mutual friends, an in- 
terview was arranged during his 
short stay in New York City. My first 
question was one that has perplexed 
many Americans: Was Peron over- 
thrown by the Right or the Left? 
“The direct blow was administered 
by the Army and Navy,” Dr. Romero 
replied, “which in turn were gal- 
vanized by the non-fascistic conserva- 
tives like Gainza Paz, exiled pub- 
lisher of the newspaper La Prensa. In 
the last few weeks, the Catholics 
turned against Perén, which hastened 
the victory. The Left—in all its 
shades—was always against him. 
Men like Cipriano Reyes, head of the 
Meat Packing Workers Union, who 
had at first supported Peron and 
given him an appearance of being on 





By Daniel M. Friedenberg 


the Left, were either dupes or adven- 
turers.” 

I commented on the fact that 
Peron, despite his personal cynicism, 
had unquestionably made _ lasting} 
changes in the political climate off 
Argentina. “If this is true,” I asked) 
“isn’t it possible that history will 
judge him in a separate category 
from most other South American dic-> 
tators?” i 

“I agree entirely,” Dr. Romero) 
said. “In seizing power, Perén ex- 
ploited the unrest and the rising 
social consciousness of the mass of 
urban workers. As a result, the po» 
litical sense of Argentine workers ha! 
developed to a point where it can n¢ 
longer be suppressed. The masses art 
now interested in political events: 
they feel themselves a part of the 
social body, with definite rights; 
Since they still identify themselve’ 
with Perén—in effect, they have suf, 
fered the loss of a father image— 
they have, at present, little sympathy) 
with the leaders of the democratit! 
Revolution and tend to lump the two# 
popular political parties (Radical 
and Socialists) together with the! 
Revolution. But, as time passes, the 
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will see the distinction between the 
present interim government and the 
popular parties. 

“As for General Aramburu, head 
of the Provisional Government, he is 
not the representative of any particu- 
lar class but a-compromise choice. 
Elements of the middle class and of 
the workers favor him because he is 
anti-Perénist and democratic in out- 
look. Elements of the privileged 
classes favor him because he sup- 
ports free enterprise. Generally speak- 
ing, the rural workers support him, 
while the urban masses are in oppo- 
sition because of the current inflation 


_ and their continuing attachment to 


the deposed dictator.” 

“How. then, in a broad sense, 
would you characterize the present 
regime?” I asked. 

“It is the result of the coalition 
that fought Peron,” replied Dr. 


_ Romero. “Hence, it lacks a precise 


character or a sharply defined politi- 
cal position. Its politics change ac- 
cording to varying pressure from dif- 
ferent groups within it; it sways 
sometimes to the left of center, some- 
times to the right. Its own security, 
whether against Perdénist reaction 
or an insurrection by the ‘classic’ 
Right, is its primary concern. In gen- 
eral, it might be described as a little 
to the right of center.” 

Knowing that Dr. Romero was 
very close to current Argentine po- 
litical maneuvering, I asked him if 
he would predict the outcome of the 
elections scheduled for the end of 
this year. 

“In the present situation, assum- 
ing no radical change,” he said, 
“Arturo Frondizi, the Radical party 
candidate, should sweep the elections. 
Although the Radicals, following 
their old custom, have split over 
Frondizi’s leftist remarks into the 
pro-Frondizi Intransigentes and the 
right-of-center Unionistas, this may 
even help Frondizi. For every regu- 
lar Radical party vote taken away 
by the rightist splinter group, he 
should pick up several from the 
Perénists. 

“Frondizi represents, in a rough 
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sense, the ideas of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the early days of the New 
Deal, except that there is less feeling 
against state intervention in Argen- 
tina than in the United States. Fron- 
dizi still insists that it is possible to 
develop industry with domestic capi- 
tal and detests the thought of foreign 
investment, even if carefully regu- 
lated. This is a natural legacy of for- 
mer Argentine experience. If neces- 
sary, he would prefer European to 
American capital on the grounds that 
it is less of a threat to the country’s 
independence. He feels strongly that 
Argentina’s oil should be developed 
and exploited by the state. These 





ARTURO FRONDIZI: LIKELY WINNER 
sentiments are very popular among 
the masses.” 

I asked Dr. Romero how long he 
thought the mental approach of men 
like Arturo Frondizi would dominate 
Argentine political development. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “Argen- 
tina for the next decade or so will 
experience a bourgeois or middle- 
class evolution. However, I see a 
long-term tendency toward some 
form of socialism, perhaps similar to 
that of the Labor party in England.” 

He broke off, smiled and contin- 
ued: “This is not said as a testimonial 
of faith because I am a Socialist, but 
because all the factors operating in 
Argentina today tend in that direc- 


tion. The Radical party has made too 
many compromises and is too cen- 
trist in structure to adjust to this 
change. Whether it will come under 
the aegis of the present Socialist 
party, which is my hope, is an open 
question, but it is inevitable. As for 
the Communist party, it is neither a 
present nor a future threat, mainly 
because the poor can enter the mid- 
dle class so easily. Like the United 
States, the basic wealth of Argentina 
is so great, the opportunities so mani- 
fest, that the situation militates 
against the development of Commu- 
nist strength.” 

I asked about the role of the mili- 
tary and the old “Oligarchy” in the 
new state of affairs. 

Dr. Romero reflected for a minute: 

“After 25 years of experience with 
military rule, I don’t think the people 
are anxious to repeat the experiment 
—and even the Army itself is some- 
what chastened. The Army was great- 
ly influenced by Prussian ideas and 
felt that the people should be its ser- 
vant rather than master. It has now 
abandoned this approach. In the fu- 
ture, the military will always have 
influence, but it will no longer domi- 
nate the state. What we might call 
the Bourgeois Epoch is quite appar- 
ently beginning. 

“As for the Oligarchy, which was 
a product of the former agrarian 
economy, it is already at its dying 
gasp. The rising importance of in- 
dustry, which should complement and 
not destroy the agricultural wealth 
of the country, is bound to lessen its 
influence even more.” 

I remarked to Dr. Romero that his 
picture was essentially an optimistic 
one from the point of view of a 
Social Democrat who believes that 
personal liberty is as important an 
ingredient in society as a high stand- 
ard of living. 

“IT cannot help being optimistic,” 
he quietly remarked as I was about 
to leave, “because if there is one 
thing we have shown in our success- 
ful fight to destroy Perdnism, it is 
Argentine youth’s will to sacrifice fer 
the highest ideals.” 





Bertrand Russell Replies to Norman Thomas 
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THE STATE OF 


U.S. CiviL LIBERTIES 





In our January 7 issue, Norman 
Thomas, veteran American Socialist 
leader, addressed an open letter to 
British philosopher Bertrand Rus- 
sell. The subject was Earl Russell’s 
introduction to the British edition 
of Corliss Lamont’s Freedom Is As 
Freedom Does—more particularly, 
the somber appraisal therein of the 
state of U. S. civil liberties. With 
this appraisal Mr. Thomas took 
issue on a number of counts. Here 
we present a reply by Lord Russell, 
and some final comments by Mr. 
Thomas winding up the discussion. 





My pear Mr. THOMAS: 
- SORRY that you have thought it 
necessary to publish your open 
letter to me. You and I are on the 
same side in most matters, and I have 
every wish to avoid magnifying our 
differences. I shall, therefore, in re- 
plying to you, be as unprovocative as 
possible. 

I am as much opposed to Soviet 
Russia as you are. Indeed, I think 
perhaps more so, since I object more 
than you do to the pale imitation of 
Russian methods which has been tak- 
ing place in the United States. My 
attitude to Soviet Russia has been 
hostile ever since 1920. It is still that 
which I expressed in 1951 in a pref- 
ace to A World Apart by Gustav 
Herling, a Norwegian, originally a 
Communist, whom the Russians im- 
prisoned without cause while he was 
still on their side: 

“Communists and Nazis alike have 
tragically demonstrated that in a 
large proportion of mankind the im- 


pulse to inflict torture exists, and 
requires only opportunity to display 
itself in all its naked horror. But I 
do not think that these evils can be 
cured by blind hatred of their per- 
petrators. This will only lead us to 
become like them. Although the effort 
is not easy, one should attempt, in 
reading such a book as this one, to 
understand the circumstances that 
turn men into fiends, and to realize 
that it is not by blind rage that such 
evils will be prevented. I do not say 
that to understand is to pardon; there 
are things which for my part I find I 
cannot pardon. But I do say that to 
understand is absolutely necessary if 
the spread of similar evils over the 
whole world is to be prevented.” 

I should like to mention that my 
appeal against hatred in the above 
quotation won the emphatic approval 
of Gustav Herling, in spite of all that 
he had suffered. You will doubtless 
agree that fellow-travelers share the 
guilt of Communist crimes by refus- 
ing to admit them; but presumably 
you will not agree that anti-Commu- 
nists, equally, share the guilt of ad- 
mittedly lesser crimes committed by 
the police and the law courts in the 
United States. 

I am willing to believe that you do 
not know many of the facts about 
such crimes, but I do not think that 
ignorance in the face of available 
evidence is a valid excuse for those 
who make public pronouncements. I 
hope that, before you make any more 
such pronouncements, you will read 


Max Lowenthal’s book The Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation. You will 
doubtless say that things have grown | 
better since the fall of McCarthy, just 
as Communists say that things have 
grown better since the death of 
Stalin; but I am afraid the improve 
ment is as temporary in the one case 
as in the other. 

For a little while after the death of 
Stalin, I, like others, had hopes that 
the Soviet regime was improving. 
These hopes have been shattered by 
events in Hungary—so far, I am in 
agreement with you. 

You object to my writing a pre 
ace for a book by Mr. Corliss Lamont 
because of his record as a fellow 
traveler. Before undertaking to do 
the preface, I had some correspond 
ence with him, and explained that in 
the preface I would feel bound to 
state that I consider the infringe 
ments of liberty in Russia very much | ™0n na 
worse than those in the United States. | wdispt 
(This I did.) You may, nevertheless, of Wal 
think that I ought not to have given ' You, 
seeming support to the point of view of evin 
of a fellow-traveler. I was led to do | haps 
so by the extreme paucity of strong | ®% pos 
protests by non-Communists against Americ 
American malpractices. There have desire. 
been a few such protests, highly hon: * there 





orable to those who have made them. _ feeling 
I should mention, especially, what ) Countr 
has been said by Dr. Harold Urey, Cuardi 
the eminent atomic scientist, and Point c 

Americ 


Professor Malcolm Sharp, professor 
of law at the University of Chicago, © = i 
on the Rosenberg-Sobell case. When It 
I have agreed with Corliss Lamont, it _ Conser 
is because what he says is confirmed | With # 
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by independent evidence and would 
jpeasily refuted if false. 

Whoever pursues even-handed jus- 
tie must expect to incur the hostility 
of both sides. In Russia, I am 
rgatded as a rabid advocate of 
American imperialism. For example, 
Bolshevik, in an article devoted to 
the enumeration of my crimes, says: 
“Russell now serves the American 
dollar and tirelessly trumpets the 
gories and unrivaled virtues of ‘the 
American way of life,’ of American 
democracy.’ It costs him nothing to 
amnounce that the U.S.A. is the prom- 
will / ised land for all nations and to sum- 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 
ge 
ich j Mon nations to submit meekly to the 
es, | undisputed military and civil power 
<s, of Wall Street.” 

en‘ You, on the other hand, accuse me 
ew ofevincing a desire lately, and “per- 
do | haps unconsciously, to use the black- 
ng | ®t possible paint in depicting the 
nst American scene.” I have no such 
ve desire. On the contrary, when recently 
n- ? there was a wave of anti-American 
m. feeling among Conservatives in this 
at | Country, I wrote to the Manchester 
y, Guardian (December 4, 1956) to 
nd Point out that, in the matter of Suez, 
or America was in the right and we 
0, * Were in the wrong: 

en _‘It seems that a large section of 
it Conservative opinion, not content 
od | With the mad folly of the attack on 
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Egypt, is now prepared to follow it 
up with an anti-American campaign. 
I have been at times critical of some 
things American, more particularly 
as regards Communist China and 
police action against American al- 
leged Communists, but in the recent 
crisis I have thought America wholly 
in the right and our Government 
wholly in the wrong.” 

What has given you the impres- 
sion that my attitude to America has 
become more hostile recently is the 
action which I have been led to take 
by the realization that the Rosen- 
bergs and Sobell, especially the latter, 
were condemned on evidence which 
no unbiased person could think con- 
clusive. The argument from a purely 
legal point of view is set forth 
in Professor Sharp’s Was Justice 
Done?, with an introduction by Dr. 
Urey from the point of view of a 
nuclear physicist. Neither of these 
men is a Communist or a fellow- 
traveler; each is actuated solely by 
a love of justice. The question 
whether a given person committed a 
specified crime is logically quite in- 
dependent of the merits or demerits 
of Communism. If a murder has been 
committed and Mr. A is accused, if 
I think that there is not sufficient 
evidence against Mr. A I shall not on 
that account be thought to favor 
murder. But if a man is accused of 
the sort of crime that Communists 
are expected to commit, anybody who 
thinks that he did not commit it is 
supposed to be a Communist. This is 
only possible in an atmosphere of 
hysteria, and it is only in such an 
atmosphere that Sobell could have 
been found guilty. 

It is through my interest in this 
case that I have been led to study the 
methods of the FBI. This body, ever 
since the 1914-18 war, has been 
steadily increasing its power, except 
in the early days of the New Deal. 
It has behaved for the past forty 
years with a disregard for law, truth 
and common humanity which should 
have aroused overwhelming public 
protest. I say this deliberately and 
with a full sense of responsibility. 


The evidence exists in published 
sources. 

You say that I go beyond Mr. 
Lamont’s book “in statements which 
his book does not properly support.” 
You seem particularly surprised at 
the suggestion that people are ex- 
posed to suspicion if they support 
equal rights for colored people. I 
should have thought you would have 
known what is in fact notorious, that, 
in the South especially, any cham- 
pionship of the rights of colored peo- 
ple is regarded as evidence of Com- 
munism, and renders the champion 
liable to the hardships to which sus- 
pected Communists are exposed. I 
am convinced that what I said on this 
subject is not exaggerated. Mr. La- 
mont quotes the chairman of a Gov- 
ernment loyalty board as saying: 
“Of course, the fact that a person 
believes in racial equality doesn’t 
prove that he’s a Communist, but it 
certainly makes you look twice, 
doesn’t it? You can’t get away from 
the fact that racial equality is part 
of the Communist line.” (See also the 
chapter “Mississippi Comes North” 
in Cedric Belfrage’s The Frightened 
Giant.) 

I have perhaps said more than 
Lamont said about the way in which 
a general state of terror has been 
produced. I will cite in illustration 
a case mentioned in the London 
Observer of July 18, 1954. This is 
the case of a man who was an Ameri- 
can University professor, not a Com- 
munist or a fellow-traveler, but a 
friend of another professor whose 
views were more or less those of the 
British Labor party but definitely 
not Communist. This friend was 
charged with heretical ideas and the 
hitherto non-political professor came 
to his support. “The results of my 
activity,” he states, “were (1) loss of 
employment and all that this means; 
(2) inability to find any work in any 
other American educational institu- 
tion; (3) sale of my house and a fine 
library at a loss, as I could no longer 
live in a community where I could 
not find employment and where my 
children were being abused by their 
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fellow-students because their father 
was a ‘Red.’” 

I do not think that you and those 
who think as you do have the vaguest 
idea of the general state of fear which 
exists in American universities 
among young professors and instruc- 
tors and among intelligent students. 
I have frequent and numerous con- 
tacts with men of this kind, and it is 
pathetic to see their joy in breathing 
the air of free discussion without the 
dread that an unguarded remark will 
be reported by supposed friends to 
some Authority with power to inflict 
ruin. 

In every violent conflict, party 
spirit produces a tendency to excuse 
or cover up the crimes committed by 
one’s own side. I agree with you in 
deploring this tendency among Com- 
munists and their sympathizers. But 
the tendency exists also on our side. 
Those English people, of whom I 
was one, who denounced the Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt were accused 
of being unpatriotic, but unjustly. 
Those who denounce condemnation 
of reputed Communists on inadequate 
grounds are accused of being pro- 
Communist, again unjustly. It is no 
true service to any cause to support 
excesses committed in its name. Such 
support is especially to be deplored 
when it tends to produce on our side 
a reflection of the evils against which 
we are fighting. What the Russians 
have done in Hungary is an unspeak- 
able atrocity, but that does not jus- 
tify the condemnation of Americans 
by American courts for crimes which 
there is no adequate evidence to 
show that they committed. All that I 
ask of you is that you should study 
the facts more carefully than you 
seem to have done, and that, while 
studying them, you should remember 
that the sins of others are a poor 
excuse for our own. Loyalty to the 
facts should always outweigh loyalty 
to party, and loyalty to facts entails, 
in those who make public pronounce- 
ments, willingness to ascertain the 
facts even when they are painful, and 
especially when care is taken to con- 
ceal them. 





I also do not think that you have 
realized a very important matter: If 
opposition to real evils in the West 
is undertaken only by Communists, 
this gives Communists an immense 
propaganda advantage, and makes 
American talk about a “free world” 
appear nothing but hypocrisy. 

I do not despair of convincing you 


Norman Thomas Comments: 


ERTRAND Russell’s reply to my 
B open letter has one excellence 
which I welcome. That is his account 
of his stand in the Suez crisis, a stand 
which proved, among other things, 
that he is not consciously or uncon- 
sciously anti-American iber alles. 
Otherwise, his letter is scarcely rele- 
vant to anything I wrote. He did not 
need to prove what I acknowledged; 
namely, that he had long been an 
acute critic of Communism. Most of 
the rest of his letter would have been 
pertinent, if at all, only in reply to 
an indiscriminate defender of Mc- 
Carthyist Americanism, which em- 
phatically I am not. 

My complaint against the great 
philsopher’s introduction to the La- 
mont book was that his exaggeration 
grossly weakened the force of our 
constructive criticism of our coun- 
try’s failure to live up to its own 
highest ideals. Now I must repeat 
that criticism with fresh emphasis, 
adding to it my fear that unwittingly 
he plays into the hands of the spiri- 
tual neutralists by going as far as he 
does in denouncing America as well 
as Russia. 

I did not criticize Earl Russell for 
writing a preface to a “book by a 
fellow-traveler”’—his phrase, not 
mine. I criticized him (1) for ac- 
cepting without investigation obvi- 
ously controversial statements in a 
“fellow-traveler’s” book—some of 
those statements, by the way, quite 
inaccurate—about friends as well as 
foes of civil liberties, and (2) for 
exaggeration going beyond the book 















that I am in the right where we dis, 
agree. You and I, throughout ow 
long lives, have been devoted to not) 
dissimilar causes, and it is much to be 
regretted if differences about this or; 
that make our divergence seem) 
greater than it is. 









Yours sincerely, | 


Bertrand Russell 





in describing an American police’ 
state. To strengthen his charges, he} 
now offers evidence irrelevant to my, 
criticism and weak in itself. Let us} 
look at it briefly. 

1, Lord Russell damns the FBI byt 
reference to Max Lowenthal’s book} 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation.) 
I read that book when it came out} 
and found it in important points un- 
convincing. In any case, it did not 
support Lord Russell’s fantastic state- 
ment (in his introduction) that “any- 
body who goes so far as to support 
equal rights for colored people, or to 
say a good word for the UN, is 
liable” to visitation and threat by the 
FBI. 

The force of Mr. Lowenthal’s book, | 
I must inform Lord Russell, was 
weakened because he had a personal 
grievance against the FBI for show- | 
ing up certain of his associates as 
men with provable Communist party 
records. (I am not charging Mr.” 
Lowenthal with Communism, but! 
with undue confidence in certain’ 
Communists or fellow-travelers.) His | 
one-time assistant in the Board of | 
Economic Welfare was George S./ 
Wheeler, whom Lowenthal later took 
to Germany. In that country, Wheeler ? 
seems to have established contacts | 
with the German Communist party. | 
Finally, he defected to the Russians. / 

I can recommend to Lord Russell | 
a far more popular book that is also” 
sounder: Don Whitehead’s Story of * 
the FBI. (The magazine Commentary , 
has promised to send Lord Russell | 
proof sheets of a rather long review § 
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[have written in which I give my 
own estimate of the FBI.) Still speak- 
ing personally, I can assure Lord 
Russell that I have spoken to various 
qudiences and groups in Virginia, 
Texas and Florida in support of the 
Supreme Court decision against seg- 
regation, and that neither I nor any- 
one in the group or audience was 
molested by the FBI—or any mob. 
On the contrary, the FBI has lately 
done some good work in the defense 
of civil rights against men like the 
racist demagogue John Kasper. 

2, A second bit of evidence which 
Lord Russell cites is Cedric Belfrage’s 
book, The Frightened Giant. I have 
not read that book, but I know a 
good deal about Mr. Belfrage and I 
have before me an excellent review 
of the book by Dwight Macdonald in 
the (London) Sunday Times of Jan- 
uary 27. I agree with Mr. Macdonald 
that Mr. Belfrage should not have 
been deported by the United States. 
I also agree with Mr. Macdonald that 
aliens in America, as has been estab- 
lished in the Belfrage case and many 
others, have far better defense 
against summary deportation than in 
England where the Home Secretary’s 
power appears to be absolute. There 
is no question at all about Mr. 
Belfrage’s Communist connections. 
Sworn and uncontradicted testimony 
exists that he was a member of the 
Soviet espionage group headed by 
Jacob Golos and that he was a secret 
party member with a party alias. He 
did not contradict this testimony but 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment against 
self-incrimination. 

3. For further support of his sweep- 
ing charges, Lord Russell turns to 
the Rosenberg case, which he had 
not mentioned in his introduction 
and which in no way confirms his 
statement of the dangers inherent in 
favoring race equality and the United 
Nations, Here he turns for support to 
another book, Professor Malcolm 
Sharp’s Was Justice Done? The lat- 
ler, unlike most of the great flood 
of propaganda on the spy cases, is an 
honest book in which the author dif- 
fers from the judgment of a jury. 
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Neither he nor the able lawyers of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
found a denial of civil liberties. The 
case was carried to agonizing length 
in our courts. I was one of those 
strongly opposed to the death sen- 
tence on political as well as humani- 
tarian grounds and protested it to the 
end. I was not, however, convinced 
that Professor Sharp was better able 
than the jury to judge the facts, or 
than the courts to judge the law. 

Of course, I agree with Bertrand 
Russell that “if a murder is commit- 
ted and Mr. A is accused, if I think 
that there is not sufficient evidence 
against Mr. A I shall not on that 
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account be thought to favor murder.” 
I agree that the same principle ap- 
plies to Communists accused of spy- 
ing and defenders of their innocence. 
I would, however, expect Bertrand 
Russell to agree with me that an 
American jury is not to be regarded 
as necessarily bigoted or a foe of 
freedom when it finds on evidence, 
not wholly convincing to Professor 
Sharp, that a Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer is guilty of a crime 
which at the time was counted in 
Communist theory not as a crime but 
as a golden deed performed in loyalty 
to that country which, according to 
the Communist Manual, was the 
“only fatherland of the workers.” 


4, Lord Russell’s final evidence of 
the terror under which all decent 
Americans are supposed to live is a 
letter published in the London Ob- 
server, written by an unnamed pro- 
fessor who says that he was out- 
rageously treated for coming to the 
support of another professor, also 
unnamed, whose views happened to 
be “more or less those of the British 
Labor party.” Over and over, I have 
admitted the existence of some such 
cases and denounced them. But I 
would remind Lord Russell that there 
are in America 2,000 colleges with 
more than 200,000 professors, the 
overwhelming majority of whom re- 
main undisturbed on their jobs even 
though many of them are self-pro- 
claimed supporters of a very absolute 
type of freedom for Communist pro- 
fessors, regardless of what Commu- 
nism teaches or practices in the field 
of academic freedom. 

It is because we still need the help 
of men of Bertrand Russell’s stature 
in our struggle for civil liberty and 
civil rights that I appeal to him once 
more to refrain from the exaggera- 
tion which gives our opponents so 
much opportunity to scoff. I suggest 
that he can help us better if he will 
add to his reading about the crimes 
and follies which at times have dis- 
graced us some account of our prog- 
ress in integration like the record 
given by Messrs. Loth and Fleming, 
Integration North and South. I wish 
that he could have seen and heard 
Edward R. Murrow’s remarkable TV 
record of the struggle in Clinton, 
Tenn., with its evidences of wide- 
spread common decency. Has he, I 
wonder, ever applauded the mag- 
nificent adoption of Gandhian tac- 
tics by Americans like the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King? 

Finally, may I ask, if we Ameri- 
cans were so sunk in depravity as 
certain of Lord Russell’s statements 
imply, would our small hope of sal- 
vation be worth the ink that he has 
spent upon it? Fortunately, the facts, 
bad as some of them are, tell a differ- 
ent story from the one Bertrand 
Russell has believed. 








HILE medical authorities are 
Won puzzled by the alarming 
increase of cancer in Western coun- 
tries over the last 50 years, evidence 
is emerging that much of it may be 
traced to the food we eat. Until now, 
only food faddists and a few unortho- 
dox dietitians subscribed to this 
theory, but of late cancer experts 
have also been giving it careful con- 
sideration. 

As a result, at a recent symposium 
of the International Union Against 
Cancer, which was held in Rome and 
attended by 52 cancer experts from 
21 countries, it was bluntly an- 
nounced that a number of food addi- 
tives used in the United States and 
other countries as dyes, thickeners, 
sweeteners, flavorings and preserva- 
tives were actually or potentially ca- 
pable of producing cancer in people. 
The meeting even released a list of 
such substances that are either pos- 
sibly or definitely dangerous, and 
warned “that a public-health menace 
exists,” although this received little 
attention in the press here. 

The basis for the announcement 
was a paper by Dr. W. C. Heuper of 
the National Cancer Institute at 
Bethesda, Maryland, who is chairman 
of the IUAC’s Cancer Prevention 
Committee. In careful scientific lan- 
guage, he noted that a disturbing 
aspect of the rapidly growing prac- 
tice of adding non-nutritive sub- 
stances to our food supply (to in- 
crease their attractiveness or make 
them last longer on store shelves) “is 
that there exists no mandatory provi- 
sion for assuring . . . that biologic 
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properties of each of these additives 
and contaminants, particularly later 
long-term or delayed effects, have 
been adequately studied. The cir- 
cumstances suggest the virtual cer- 
tainty that many have not.” 
Because there is no legal require- 
ment that every manufacturer who 
adds a coal-tar derivative or other 
chemical to our food must guarantee 
its safety, much of the food industry 
operates, as Wallace F. Janssen, as- 
sistant to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istrator, recently put it, “in a scien- 
tific no-man’s-land.” The FDA can 
only certify a very small portion of 
the additives now in use. Yet, as Dr. 
Heuper states, studies “during recent 
years on human beings and experi- 
mental animals have demonstrated 
[that] a not inconsiderable number 
of chemicals similar to, or identical 
with, those introduced into foodstuffs 
. . . possess carcinogenic properties.” 
Food dyes, used in cakes, oleo col- 
oring, fruit and vegetable coloring, 
etc., came in for particularly severe 
condemnation by the experts in 
Rome. They warned that at present 
no food dye met “agreed criteria of 
safety.” All are suspected and some 
are known to be capable of producing 
cancer. More specifically, 29 dyes 
used in different countries were listed 
as “unsuitable” or “potentially dan- 
gerous” and “should not be added to 
food or drink for man or animals.” 
These include various hues of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, 
brown and black. Another list con- 
tained 23 dyes “which after exten- 
sive experimental investigation have 
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shown neither toxic nor carcinogenic 
activity.” These might eventually be 


cleared of suspicion, said the experts, , 
if further studies bear out their suita- | 


bility for human consumption. 
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Supporting the Heuper study is a | 


paper released last summer by the 
National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The 


ieee 


Council found that of the 19 dyes | 


certified for food use by the FDA, 
several were “distinctly toxic when 
fed to rats at levels as low as 0.25 
per cent of an otherwise standard 
diet.” On the basis of available in- 
formation, only five dyes have not 
shown deleterious effects on animals; 
the assumption is, as Dr. J. R. Heller 
Jr., director of the NCI, has ob- 
served, that such additives are poten- 
tially dangerous. The Council flatly 
says that some of the dyes now certi- 
fied should be banned from use in 
food for humans. 

But only three dyes have so far 
been removed from the certified list. 





In November 1955, the FDA decerti- 


fied Orange No. 1, Orange No. 2 and 
Red No. 32. The food and chemical 
industry immediately took the matter 
to court. After a nine-month legal 
battle, during which the dangerous 


dyes were in use, the Second U.S. 
Court of Appeals upheld the FDA 


order—the first of its kind under the | 


1938 revised Food and Drug Act. 
The court declared: “The colors 
here involved have been shown to be 
alarmingly toxic. It would be uncon- 
scionable for any court to permit 
their use without the clearest and 
most uncompromising evidence that 
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ysage at certain levels were absolute- 
ly safe.” 

Why are chemical additives, par- 
ticularly some of those derived from 
coal tars, considered dangerous? It 
js true that only a minute portion of 
any particular food we eat may con- 
tain these substance. But constant in- 
gestion creates a toxicity which might 
eventually produce cancer. “To- 
day the big problem that concerns 
our scientists,” says Janssen, “is the 
long-term effects—what may happen 
in the body as a result of years or 
even a lifetime of exposure to minute 
amounts of some chemicals.” Then 
why doesn’t the FDA move in to con- 


items as shortenings, mineral oils, 
fat substitutes and bleaches on the 
danger list. He reported that certain 
mineral oils and paraffins used for 
coating milk containers have pro- 
duced cancer in experimental ani- 
mals, In addition, detergents, which 
have become household essentials for 
washing dishes and clothes, may not 
be as safe as manufacturers lead us 
to think. The cancer experts an- 
nounced that several detergents had 
“co-carcinogenous and prompting ef- 
fects,” which means they are suspect. 

Also suspect are certain biotics and 
estrogens used for fattening poultry 
and livestock, pesticide residues, 
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trol the situation? To test all the 
chemicals that are being added to 
foods, it says, would be a colossal 
job. Its present staff has a 25-year 
backlog of research, and new or rela- 
tively unknown synthetics are being 
added to canned, baked and packaged 
foods so rapidly that the prospect of 
testing them all is truly frightening. 

It is not food alone, though, that 
Worries the cancer experts. Dr. Heu- 
Per also puts such commonly used 
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chemical sterilizers and certain wrap- 
ping materials. Dr. Heuper asserts, 
for example, that “the carcinogenic 
action of natural or synthetic estro- 
gens, .. . when given to experimental 
animals, is well established. Such an 
action is suspected when estrogens 
are administered for medicinal rea- 
sons to man.” Cancer specialists, in- 
terestingly enough, forbid the use of 
estrogens for human beings. 

Besides the synthetics used for 


food wrappings and container mate- 
rials, we are at the mercy of chemical 
agents which indirectly enter com- 
mon foods. Dr. Heuper notes that 
“potential carcinogenic contaminants 
also may be introduced into food- 
stuffs if vegetables, fruits, fish, oys- 
ters and livestock are grown on soil 
or in water with known carcino- 
genics, such as radioactive matter, 
arsenicals, solenium and polycyclic 
hydrocarbons.” 

How long will this situation be 
allowed to continue? A lot depends 
on the strengthening of our enforce- 
ment agencies. The health hazards 
presented by the packing industry at 
the turn of the century, which led to 
the first Food and Drug Act in 1906, 
are almost insignificant compared to 
the widespread health menace that 
actually or potentially exists today. 
The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that science still knows 
little about the effects of many non- 
nutritional food additives. 

Thus, the best way to handle the 
current menace is to increase the 
power of the Food and Drug Act by 
making it mandatory for all manu- 
facturers to guarantee the safety of 
their additives. The testing and en- 
forcement sections of the FDA must 
also be enlarged. At present, the 
agency has only 965 employes en- 
gaged in enforcement work and sup- 
porting activities. Its research staff 
is pitifully small, and not until 1958 
or 1959 will it have adequate labora- 
tories. 

Of course, the states can help, too. 
Except for Wisconsin and New York, 
efforts to safeguard the public from 
adulterated and unsafe foods on the 
state level are generally woeful and 
ineffectual. Finally, the public itself 
must be enlightened. The average 
housewife knows next to nothing 
about the food she buys. Present la- 
beling requirements, formulated in 
1938, tell her little. When she sees 
“color added” in very small type on 
a label, she never dreams that this 
may well be masking the presence of 
carcinogenic ingredients in the prod- 
uct she is buying. 
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TUART Whitehill Kellogg, an 
S American war veteran now a 
student in Germany, recently an- 
nounced that he was seeking asylum 
in West Germany because of the dan- 
ger of being prosecuted in the United 
States. What was his crime? Had he 
robbed a bank, embezzled funds, or 
committed assault and battery? 

Nothing of the kind. He had done 
something which, I am sure, 99 per 
cent of his countrymen would have 
felt was highly meritorious. He went 
to Hungary during the revolt be- 
cause, as he put it, “I wanted to fight 
for freedom.” He joined a group of 
Hungarian student freedom-fighters 
in the tragic November days, when 
the Soviet Union threw in an over- 
whelming force of tanks and artillery 
to crush Hungarian liberty. 

When resistance seemed hopeless, 
Mr. Kellogg was released from his 
obligation by the patriot command 
and advised to seek refuge in the 
U.S. Legation. Here the military 
attaché was “horrified” because he 
was wearing a U.S. Army uniform 
from which all insignia had been re- 
moved. When he went to Vienna he 
had “a very strained interview” with 
the U.S. military attaché and a rep- 
resentative of Army Intelligence. 
When he returned to Bonn, his pass- 
port was taken away and he was 
given a new one giving him 60 days 
to return to the United States. He 
was also officially warned that his 
activities in Hungary made him liable 
to prosecution and that he could be 
deprived of his American citizen- 
ship. 

One gets used to outrageous news 
items, but this incident reveals a 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Since When Is 


Courage a Crime? 


mental attitude among military and 
civilian bureaucrats abroad so dis- 
graceful as to be almost incredible. 
Since when has it become a crime for 
an American, at his own risk, to fight 
for such a good cause as that of the 
Hungarian people? Have the bum- 
bling officers and officials who were 
“horrified” when they found an 
American ready to fight for freedom 
(a far better cause of regret would 
be that there were not hundreds more 
like him) ever heard of Lafayette, 
von Steuben, Kosciuszko and other 
foreigners who fought for American 
freedom? 

Or how about Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, who first put in years fighting, 
along with Byron, in the Greek in- 
surrection of the 1820s and later got 
arrested because he wanted to join 
the Poles in their gallant uprising of 
1830-1831? No one seems to have 
thought of prosecuting him or taking 
away his passport; he bears an hon- 
ored memory in his own right and as 
the husband of the author of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Mr. Kellogg’s cause should be that 
of every American who cherishes the 
ideals of freedom and decency. Every 
group devoted to championing free- 
dom and fighting Communism should 
make Washington hum with tele- 
grams of indignant protest about the 
shameful treatment to which he was 
subjected. When Mr. Kellogg returns 
to this country, it should be to a 
hero’s welcome, not to a prosecution 
for felony. 

Along with this tribute to Mr. 
Kellogg, I should like to say a few 
memorial words about F. A. Voigt, 
whose recent death went almost un- 


was easily one of the most distin- 
guished journalists of his time and a 
thinker of genuine significance, as 
his prewar book, Unto Caesar, 
proved. Voigt was a man of profound 
erudition and rare moral courage, 
willing to stand up alone, if need 
be, for what he believed to be right. 

Perhaps his finest hour was during 
the war. He hated Nazism passion- 
ately, all the more because his Ger- 
man ancestry made him especially 
appreciative of the fine things in the 
German cultural heritage. But also, 
unlike many others on both sides of 
the Atlantic, he felt himself enlisted 
for the duration in the struggle 
against Nazism’s twin brother, Com- 
munism. 

During the war years, he cried out 
eloquently against the crimes which 
Stalin, with the acquiescence of the 
West, was committing against Poland. 
Voigt was master of one of the few 
great prose styles in modern English 
writing. This never showed to better 
advantage than in one of the climaxes 
of his articles about Poland: 

“The question is: Shall Poland 
exist? 

“Beyond this there is another ques- 
tion: Shall Europe exist, the Europe 
we have known and hope to know 
again, the Europe for which the war 
is being fought, the Europe which 
alone gives the war any meaning. the 
Europe that is neither anarchy nor 
servitude, the Europe that is a bal- 
anced and integrated whole, the 
Europe that is so much more than a 
geographical expression, Europe the 
stronghold of the Greco-Roman and 
Christian heritage? That is the ques- 
tion.” 

Voigt paid for his uncompromis- 
ing independence of spirit with pov- 
erty and most undeserved neglect in 
his later years. But, as a more famous 
man said on a historic occasion, he 
could not do otherwise. The fighting 
friend of freedom, Stuart Kellogg, 
and the militant tribune of liberty, 
F. A. Voigt, seem to me to deserve 
a common tribute. They talked each 
other’s language. 
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reported in this country, although he 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Boswell’s Journal Continues 


Boswell in Search of a Wife: 1766-1769. 


fd. by Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle. 


McGraw-Hill. 390 pp. $6.00. 


THIs BOOK, the fifth to appear in 
the Yale Editions of the Private Pa- 
pers of James Boswell, is like its 
predecessors an engaging account of 
the peccadilloes of an uncommonly 
interesting young man. Unlike its 
predecessors, though, this one leaves 
the reader with the impression that 


Boswell is maturing, that, although 


he still retains both the youthful en- 


_thusiasm that made him the friend 


of so many great men and the hypo- 
chondria that seems to attend his 
enthusiasm, he is able to take an 
adult view of both his extremes. 

In a way, the first four volumes of 
he series mark a progress rather like 
acollege career: In the London Jour- 
nal (1762-1763), Boswell is like a 
frehman on his first vacation in the 
tity; Boswell in Holland (1763-1764) 
shows us a philosophic and melan- 
tholy sophomore eternally making 
and breaking good resolutions; Bos- 
well on the Grand Tour: Germany 


/ and Switzerland (1764) has a self- 


important junior (self-styled Baron 
Boswell) learning enough to make 
himself interesting to Voltaire and 
Rousseau although failing to be pre- 
sented to Frederick the Great; Bos- 
well on the Grand Tour: Italy, Cor- 
sia and France (1765-1766) is a 


, nior on a field trip from which he 


brings back a Corsican thesis that 
will make him a reputation after 
graduation. 

The present book opens with Bos- 
well’s return to Scotland after his 
mother’s death; he makes peace with 
his father and resigns himself to a 
“ateer as a Scottish advocate. As a 
newly invested professional man, Bos- 
Well, of course, begins to think of 
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marriage. Being Boswell, he records 
his thoughts fully. In February 1767, 
he is writing to his friend William 
Temple: “A married man has a set- 
tled plan, a certain degree of care, 
and has his affections collected by 
one great attachment, and therefore 
he cannot be such good company to 
everybody he meets. But in my opin- 
ion, after a certain time in life, a man 
is not so desirous of the general flut- 
ter. The mind becomes more com- 
posed and requires some settled sat- 
isfaction on which it can repose.” 

Boswell continues his search for a 
settled satisfaction on which the mind 
can repose through most of the three- 
and-a-half years covered by this vol- 
ume. He was not sure exactly what to 
look for in a wife, except that she 
should be young and beautiful and 
above all an heiress, but he knew 
what she should not be. Chief among 
the ladies she should not be was Belle 
de Zuylen, Zélide of his Dutch stay. 
In a letter to Temple in May 1766, 
Boswell had written: “I am glad I 
am off with Zélide. A bel esprit would 
never do at Auchinleck.” Later, Bos- 
well told Dr. Johnson of his objec- 
tions to Zélide. “Why,” said Johnson, 
“T shall have the Dutch lady; you can 
get a wife in the streets.” Boswell 
pointed out that he was afraid Zélide 
was much smarter than he. “O Sir,” 
said Johnson, “you need not be 
afraid, marry her; before a year 
goes about, you'll find that reason 
much weaker and that wit not near so 
bright.” 

Boswell would not have taken 
Johnson’s advice on this matter, even 
had Zélide been willing. He contin- 
ued his unsuccessful search for an 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


Author, “Our Yesterdays” 


ideal wife, consoling himself in the 
meantime with a succession of casual 
affairs and Mrs. Dodds, a full-fledged 
mistress. In March 1767, Boswell 
noted in his journal: “Lay abed long 
and reflected comfortably on being 
free from Lais [Mrs. Dodds]... . 
This evening, I thought with aston- 
ishment, ‘Is it really true that a man 
of such variety of genius, who has 
seen so much, who is in constant 
friendship with General Paoli, is it 
possible that he was all last winter 
the slave of a woman without one 
elegant quality?’ ” 

Boswell may have thought in 
March that he was free of Mrs. 
Dodds, but in November of 1767 he 
was writing Temple: “Love is a per- 
fect fever of the mind. I question if 
any man has been more tormented 
with it than myself. Even at this 
moment as | write, my heart is torn 
by vexing thoughts of this fine Prin- 
cess of ours. But I may take comfort, 
since I have so often recovered. 
Think of the gardener’s daughter. 
Think of Mrs. D. By the by, the latter 
shared in my late misfortune, but she 
is quite well again, and in a fort- 
night hence I expect a young friend, 
who if a male is to be George Keith 
after my Lord Marischal, who has 
accepted of being his godfather.” 

Boswell’s thoughts were by no 
means fully occupied with his pros- 
pects for a good match. During much 
of 1766 and 1767, he was busy on his 
Account of Corsica and Journal of a 
Tour to Corsica, which was published 
in February 1768 and brought him 
some of the wide fame he had hoped 
for. Dr. Johnson, in company with 
many of Boswell’s other friends, had 





been consulted about the proposed 
Corsican book. In 1766, Johnson took 
a pessimistic tone: “As to your His- 
tory of Corsica, you have no mate- 
rials which others have not or may 
not have. You have, somehow or 
other, warmed your imagination. I 
wish there were some cure, like the 
lover’s leap, for all heads of which 
some single idea had obtained an 
unreasonable and irregular passion.” 

There was no lover’s leap for Bos- 
well’s warm imagination, though, for- 
tunately, in 1768 the book appeared. 
Boswell set off for London to enjoy 
his fame and to find out what Dr. 
Johnson thought of Corsica now. 
Johnson was hard to pin down; he 
did not change his opinions lightly, 
and he had been displeased by the 
appearance in the book of Boswell’s 
unauthorized quotation from one of 
his letters. It was not until September 
1769 that he brought himself to write 
Boswell that “your History is like all 
other histories, but your Journal is in 
a very high degree curious and de- 
lightful. . . . You express images 
which operated strongly upon your- 
self, and you have impressed them 
with great force upon your readers.” 

By the end of 1769, Boswell had 
chosen a wife (his first cousin, Mar- 
garet Montgomerie, who was neither 
a ravishing beauty nor a great heir- 
ess, but who was his choice as he was 
hers). But by the end of the book it 
is apparent that the plot of the vol- 
ume—which woman Boswell will 
wind up with—is of little importance 
to the whole. What is important is 
Boswell’s eternal curiosity about him- 
self and about what life is like: 

“I find it impossible to put on 
paper an exact journal of the life of 
man. External circumstances may be 
marked. But the variations within, 
the workings of reason and passion, 
and, what perhaps influences happi- 
ness most, the colorings of fancy, are 
too fleeting to be recorded. In short, 
so it is that I defy any man to write 
down anything like a perfect account 
of what he has been conscious during 
one day of his life, if in any degree 
of spirits. However, what I put down 
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has so far an effect that I can, by 
reading my Journal, recall a good 
deal of my life.” 

This is a good statement of Bos- 
well’s purpose as well as of his 





method. The Boswell Journals are) 1 
great success, on their own terms ani) is 6 
on the wider terms of autobiography.) “ths 
Readers will be looking forward to> most 
the next volume. je: 
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| ee BENTLEY is for many readers 
a man well on the way to becom- 
ing the drama’s local deity. His crit- 
ics have frequently argued that he 
shares this exalted notion of himself. 
As Bentley himself puts it in the fore- 
word to his latest collection of re- 
views, “a writer's commitment is not 
to modesty.” 

This collection, What Is Theatre? 
(very handsomely published by Hori- 
zon in a $3.50 hardback edition and 
by Beacon Press as a rather expen- 
sive $1.75 paperback “original’’), 
brings the softcover books with which 
Mr. Bentley has to my knowledge 
been associated to more than a 
baker’s dozen. These include four 
books of criticism, a study of G. B. 
Shaw, an anthology of Shaw’s music 
criticism, three books issued under 
his general editorship in the Mermaid 
Dramabook series (with more to 
come), one volume of translations of 
Brecht’s plays, and four anthologies 
devoted to “The Modern Theatre.” 

His work with the Mermaid Dra- 
mabooks clearly illustrates one aspect 
of Bentley’s complex personality. He 
is our most tireless advocate of great 
plays, the plays which have created 
the rich theatrical tradition of the 
past. We must be acquainted with 
these plays, he argues, in order to 
judge new dramas objectively. By 
selecting for republication in inex- 
pensive, nicely designed editions the 
best of the original Mermaid series— 
such, for instance, as Webster and 
Tourneur ($1.35) or the complete 
Congreve ($1.45)—and by arrang- 
ing for new editions of dramatists not 
included in the original Mermaid col- 


lections (a new Mermaid devoted to |f f 
Richard Sheridan is now being dis- those 
tributed), Bentley helps make avail-} farm 
able to the intelligent theatergoer the) as B 
plays he needs to know in order to be! Verg 
part of an effective critical audience) as B 

But the intelligent theatergoer ton, 


Fy 


needs to be acquainted with the af 





plays not only of the past but also off whicl 
the present. To fill this need, Bentley( of fa 
has undertaken the editorship of It is 
Anchor’s “The Modern Theatre”§as to 
series, now in its fourth volume. nidd 

Most readers, I think, agree that § nora’ 
the first three books of the series} ame 
make valuable supplements to the §ad i 
otherwise dreadfully inadequate rep- } churc 
resentation of modern European} (uys 
drama in available anthologies. Those} iarity 
books gave us such plays as Gira-} theat 
doux’s Electra, Yeats’s Purgatory, Ber 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, and a} Amer 
dozen other equally interesting and}as a 
equally rare plays. York 

The latest collection, From the) expla 
American Drama (Anchor, $1.25), | news, 
is somewhat more mysterious. Though and V 
one of the plays is both hard to comer has | 
by and good (Thornton Wilder's! time. 
Pullman Car Hiawatha) and though} con, | 
it is interesting to see the script of jorigir 
The Man with the Heart in the High- | 1954, 
lands, the short early draft of Saro-' ‘titic 
yan’s first success in the theater, it isy pathy 
a good deal harder to defend the in- sentin 
clusion of Clyde Fitch’s Captain! mores 
Jinks of the Horse Marines and Lang: |*bjec 
don Mitchell’s The New York Idea. i “W 
“Merit,” Bentley notes in his intro- /titic 
duction, was the ultimate principle*™e, | 
of selection, though “possibly, even, a for m 
view of the American theater might Coteri 
be hinted at.” * sno 
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s are;) The fifth play defines that view: It 
‘ms ani). is Guys and Dolls, and the view is 
graphy.) “thst musical comedy is today the 
vard toe mostlively part of the American the- 
jae” In defending this selection, 
Bentley goes very far out on what 
gems to me to be a remarkably un- 
sound limb: “Certainly the milieu it 
presents and the language in which 
>that milieu is presented embody ‘the 
American quality’ as impressively as 
anything else in this book.” One can 
only ask: What American quality? 
oted to If Bentley accepts as Americans 
ng dis- those people who spend their lives on 
2 avail-/ farms in Kansas, in such little towns 
oer the/ as Berlin, New York, little cities as 
"Vergennes, Vermont, or larger cities 
‘as Buffalo, New York, or Washing- 
tergoer ton, D.C., then the milieu Guys and 
he best, Dolls presents and the language in 
also off which it is embodied is as a matter 
Bentley! of fact spectacularly not American. 
hip of It is so excitingly foreign, in fact, 
heatre”§as to have for all those millions of 
ne. niddle-class Americans, those very 
ee that§noral would-be tourists, exactly the 
series § ame sort of appeal as the travelogues 
to the §ad illustrated lectures they watch at 
te rep-Fcurch socials. The strangeness of 
ropean } Guys and Dolls, rather than its famil- 
, Those} iarity, has made it such exciting 
3 Gira-) theater for so many Americans. 
gatory, Bentley’s rather special view of 
and ajAmerica, a view peculiarly limited, 
ig = ht a matter of fact, to the “New 
1 York idea,” may also help in part to 
m thejexplain his feuds with such daily 
1.5), faewspaper critics as Brooks Atkinson 
‘hough’ and Walter Kerr. The feud with Kerr 
» comeyhas been gathering head for some 
/ilder’s' time. In The Dramatic Event (Bea- 
though 'con, $1.25), a collection of reviews 
ript of foriginally written between 1952 and 
 High- 1954, Bentley took most of the local 
' Saro- ‘tities severely to task for their sym- 
r, it isspathy toward plays founded on a 
the in- Sentimental appeal to middle-class 
‘aptain™ Mores. Kerr was, however, the main 
Lang- object of his attack: 
. om “When Walter Kerr, the drama 
intro-(*titic of the New York Herald Trib- 


ee 











inciple*™e, wrote that Broadway was not 
even, 2 for me and implied that I preferred 
might’ Coteries and cults, in short that I was 

4 mob, I was tempted to retort that 
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the Broadway public is itself a coterie 
of snobs and that Mr. Kerr belongs to 
that cult of pseudo-democracy— 
democracy as an applause-producing 
noise—which is one of the major 
swindles of modern culture.” 

What Is Theatre? continues the 
attack on Kerr: “I think it is true to 
say that he sees dramaturgy as a mat- 
ter of adjusting the play to the audi- 
ence; in no measure or fashion must 
the audience be asked to adjust itself 
to the play... . Vox populi, vox dei, 
with populus defined as non-intellec- 
tuals, shopgirls preferred.” Though 
Kerr is made out here to be the great 
exponent of “democrateering,” Bent- 
ley. assigns to him as companions 
Paddy Chayefsky (“the playwright of 
the age of conformity”), Marchette 
Chute (“an able journalist”), and 
Professors Alfred Harbage of Har- 
vard and Allardyce Nicoll of Bir- 
mingham. 

The passages quoted above illus- 
trate fairly well, I think, the tone of 
much of Bentley’s criticism. Aggres- 
sive, witty, and driven by a kind of 
downright conviction of the essential 
importance of what he has to say, 
Bentley has made his project the re- 
form both of the commercial critic 
and of the commercial theater. In the 
process of accomplishing that reform 
he is, like those other theatrical re- 
formers he most admires, George 
Bernard Shaw and Bertold Brecht, 
stepping on sensitive toes. 

Another admirer of Shaw was G. 
K. Chesterton. His chatty study 
George Bernard Shaw (Dramabook, 
$.95), written when both he and 
Shaw were at the heights of their 
careers, serves now most vividly to 
remind us that Shaw was not always 
old, that he was once, if not young, 
middle-aged. Chesterton’s book, be- 
cause it was written in 1909, lacks 
our perspective. For that reason, he 
makes wrong guesses. His simple dis- 
tribution of Shaw’s qualities into 
Irishman, Puritan and Progressive 
does not quite allow for all of the 
directions in which Shaw was to turn 
after he had written The Shewing-up 
of Blanco Posnet. Heartbreak House 


and St. Joan bulge out beyond the 
scaffolding Chesterton had so care- 
fully constructed about his man. 
But perspective, as we all know, is 
a mixed blessing. If we can see the 
whole figure of Shaw a little more 
clearly from our detachment than 
Chesterton could from his involve- 
ment, we need Chesterton’s book and 
others like it to give us the reality 
of the man. Chesterton, who over- 
simplified Shaw, whose book in 
Shaw’s own words was dominated 
by a “fundamental madness,” man- 
aged nevertheless to keep his man 
alive. “He was vibrating with virtue 
and energy,” Chesterton remarked. 
That virtue and energy dominate his 
own study. 
Chesterton, who found Shaw to be 
a Puritan, thought “Shakespeare was 
spiritually a Catholic.” Henri Flu- 
chére in his brilliant study of Shake- 
speare’s plays, Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethans (Dramabook, $1.25), 
rejects completely the efforts of 
Shakespeare scholars to find the man 
in his works and seeks instead to see 
the tone of the plays—particularly 
the dark comedies—to be an echo of 
their times. On this assumption Flu- 
chére traces the disintegration of or- 
der in Elizabethan England and the 
corresponding growth of chaos and evil 
as central themes in its dramatists. 
Fluchére makes his point. But he 
also makes an even better one. That 
is that Shakespeare is not only a 
chronicler of his age but a great dra- 
matic poet as well, that as poet he 
“speaks to us in turns by bright or 
dark signs . . . through the indirect 
channels of image, metaphor and 
symbol.” It is this sensitive aware- 
ness of the function of the poetry in 
the plays, I think, that makes his 
book genuinely good. Their themes, 
he recognizes, are products of Shake- 
speare’s England; their great words 
are Shakespeare’s own. 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries are 
the subject of G. B. Harrison’s Eliza- 
bethan Plays and Players (Ann Arbor 
Books, $1.35). This, the second re- 
print in a new and very well designed 
paperback series, is exactly the sort 


of book, it seems to me, that most 
readers need so they may fill in their 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s world. 
Taking as his period the years be- 
tween the building of the Theater 
(1576) and the death of the Queen 
(1603), Harrison manages very 
neatly to link history with theatrical 
history. His careful unraveling of 
the tangled story of the two principal 
acting companies is fully documented 
yet never dull; his sensible treatment 
of the Stage War and his lively pres- 
entation of such bits of biography as 
we have of Shakespeare’s fellows 
(Will Kemp’s famous dance from 
London to Norwich, for instance) 
provide for the average reader first- 
rate introductions to the men and 
places Shakespeare must have known. 

If Fluchére’s book focuses on the 
language of great drama, Harley 
Granville-Barker’s On Dramatic 
Method (Dramabook, $.95) focuses 
on its characters. Their differences, 
it seems to me, illustrate the opposi- 
tion between the poet-critic (Flu- 
chére) and the actor-director (Gran- 
ville-Barker) . 

For Fluchére, “the stage is a per- 
petual illusion or mirage . . . a con- 
vention set in the very heart of 
poetry.” For Granville-Barker, drama 
almost exclusively is made from con- 
flict of character. Fluchére conse- 
quently detests realistic drama, which 
he finds “obstinately wallowing in 
banality.” Ibsen is his favorite whip- 
ping boy: “Since Ibsen . . . dra- 
matists have devoted all their efforts, 
in constructing their plays, to pre- 
tending that they were not plays.” 
Granville-Barker, on the other hand, 
finds Shakespeare spiritually to be a 
realist and sets up Ibsen as his equal: 
“Set Rebecca West beside Clytem- 
nestra or Iago; Ibsen need by no 
means lower his colors.” 

It is interesting that the paperback 
houses have been more generous in 
printing the critics than they have 
been in printing the playwrights. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. 
Bantam and Signet have, for in- 
stance, discovered that people are 
anxious to read the originals of books 
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or scripts that have gone on to be- 
come movie hits. (War and Peace is, 
as a result, a paperback best seller.) 
Signet’s recent publications in this 
area include Tennessee Williams’s 
Baby Doll ($.35), Robert Anderson’s 
Tea and Sympathy ($.25), and Guy 
Bolton’s adaptation of Marcelle Mau- 
rette’s Anastasia ($.35). All three 
scripts are craftsmanlike jobs and 
present the kind of character conflict 
Granville-Barker admires in the sort 
of lackluster prose Fluchére con- 
demns. 

Baby Doll is, 1 think, the most in- 
teresting of the three. The story of an 
inadequate husband, a child-like wife 
and a passionate foreigner, the script 
once again presents Williams’s fa- 
vorite theme: The isolated, “lost” 
individual can find only in violence 
momentary but meaningless com- 
munion with other men. Archie, the 
husband, burns down his rival’s cot- 
ton gin but loses his wife. Baby Doll 
and Silva, the rival, carry out a smol- 
dering flirtation but find themselves 
at the end of the film perched in a 
tree, outcasts, watching senile, un- 
wanted Aunt Rose Comfort prepared 
to leave the house. In the original 
script, though not in the film, Baby 
Doll voices her feeling: “She doesn’t 
know where to go or what to do.” 
Silva’s answer defines Williams’s pre- 
occupation: “Does anyone know 
where to go, or what to do?” 

At moments like these, Williams’s 
writing seems almost luminous. At 
other times, particularly when he 
tries to catch the violence of rough 
men or when he tackles humanitarian 
themes which he almost always over- 
simplifies (the attack on the Southern 
intolerance toward foreigners, for in- 
stance), he falls into dialogue so in- 
accurate or so sentimental as to be 
embarrassing. 

He is very good, however, in the 
fragile and beautifully constructed 
one-act play, Something Unspoken. 
This restrained, yet remarkably re- 
vealing study of the complex threads 
of love and hatred which bind a 
wealthy, aging Southern spinster to 
her hired and once-beautiful com- 











panion is a genuine achievement j 
the area of dramatic tension. Pre 
cisely because it never does explode 
into action, because the details of the 
almost-but-not-quite Lesbian relation. 
ship are never made explicit to the. 
audience or the characters themselves, 
the play remains exciting from bel 
ginning to end. It is Williams at his 
very best, and it is far and away the? 
best play in Margaret Mayorga’s The 
Best Short Plays of 1955-1956 (Bea. 
con, $1.25). f 

If Williams’s theme is man’s isola- 
tion in a chaotic world, he at least 
recognizes that there is a ee 









unspoken” which, were words mirac: 
ulously found, might make all right. 
Understanding always comes too late 
—as in The Glass Menagerie and A 
Streetcar Named Desire—but it is al, 
least possible. Though man lives if 
chaos, he desires order. 
Jean Genet, a remarkable French! 
writer whose work is only beginning| 
to be translated into English, takes a 
far more pessimistic view. In The 
Maids (Evergreen, $1.25), Genet 
presents a picture of man as essen- 
tially corrupt, a creature who searches 
not for order but for disorder; for 
corruption rather than for good; for 
the thrill of perversion, violence, evil. 
Man’s greatest joy, Genet argues, is 
in his own foulness. ' 
To illustrate this thesis, Genet 
makes his central characters two 
maids, sisters, who, half in love with 
each other and with their young mis- 
tress whom they both also hate, act 
out—over and over—the murder oft 
their beloved employer. When their 
plots fall through, one of them ecstat- 
ically drinks poison so that her sister 
may gloriously be tried for her mur- 
der. Stripped of its text, this night! 
mare vision of humanity sounds 
merely mad. In context, however, 4 
becomes a brilliant dramatization 6 
horror, of the irrational, of the lune 
tic edge of suicide itself. A majo 
drama, this is also a frightening on¢ 
For Fluchére is, of course, right. The 
dramas of an age reflect the soul ol 
an age. Genet’s play explores the veri) 
core of our soul-sickness. 
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Economic Aspects of Education 


m. Pre 
explode 
s of the 
sat Education as an Industry. 
t to the; By Ernest Van den Haag. 
mselvesly Kelley. 163 pp. $3.75. 
rom be. 
s at his) YEAR IN, year out, there is more 
way the? nonsense talked and written about 
a’s Thef education in America than about any 
6 (Bea) other subject, unless it might be 
romantic love. Education is closely 
’s isola’ jnterwoven with the public religion 
at least of democracy, and it draws part of 
mething jts appeal from the relationship of 
s mirac, formal schooling to social mobility 
ll right) and to “citizenship.” Since there are 
too latd) sacred cows even in the professorial 
and literature, it is not surprising that 
it is at) the technical literature is usually as 
lives : opaque as the current flood of politi- 
cal and journalistic comment. 
French) Ernest Van den Haag’s striking 
ginning} contribution to the national discus- 
takes af sion stands out because of its concise 
In The} definition of several crucial questions 
Genet concerning public education that are 
s essen} usually discussed with agreeable fuz- 
searches# ziness around the possibly provoca- 
ler; for} tive edges of the problem. The inci- 
od; forh dental analysis of the problems of 
ce, evil.) segregation and discrimination sup- 
gues, is) plies a sample of the author’s fresh 
approach. Is compulsory desegrega- 
Genet} tion (or “congregation,” as Van den 
rs two} Haag calls it) consistent with free- 
ve with} dom? Is it more consistent with free- 
ing mis} dom than compulsory segregation? 
ate, act! How significant is racial discrimina- 
rder off tion in comparison with pecuniary 
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it) discrimination? And if pecuniary dis- 


crimination should be vastly more 
significant to Negroes as well as to 
whites, is it a service to minorities of 
all types to use “law” as a method of 
dealing with the less important ques- 
tions when the resulting sharpened 
tacial prejudice effectively obscures 
the basic question where the con- 
cerns of all the minorities merge with 
the public interest? 

Van den Haag’s book is not simply 
mother plan for a large increase in 
public appropriations to support edu- 
tation with the purpose of establish- 
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Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 


ing equality of opportunity. To be 
sure, “equality” and “freedom” are 
his basic values—and he uses the con- 
cepts in a rigorous and consistent 
sense—but the results of his logical 
analysis lead to an original approach 
to the whole problem of the economic 
support of education. 

Although he is quite careful to 
draw attention to social, psychologi- 
cal and humanist values in education, 
Van den Haag focuses his study rig- 
orously upon an economic statement 
of the problem. If we accept the de- 
sirability of equality of opportunity 
as simply a special case of the ra- 
tional use of resources in general, 
and if we study education “as an in- 
dustry” with the same concern for 
rational investment of social re- 
sources that we apply to the produc- 
tion of steel or autos, how would we 
arrange for its financial support? 

The reasoning is at times—as the 
author says—‘“cantankerously close,” 
because he has tried “to shun the ease 
that comes from vagueness,” and be- 
cause he has avoided “the clichés 
and the hortatory good will that so 
frequently replace analysis of the so- 
cial and economic aspects of educa- 
tion.” The plan in its basic outline is 
that colleges and professional schools 
would “invest” in their students, who 
with the help of their education would 


be able to increase their lifetime earn- 
ings sufficiently to repay the invest- 
ment. Thus—after appropriate insti- 
tutional modifications—recourse to 
public funds would not necessarily 
be required in the measure which is 
now typically taken for granted. 
Some of his examples are elaborated 
in suggestive detail, and his treat- 
ment of medical education in par- 
ticular stresses the “investment” of 
the costs of medical education, al- 
though it leads to conclusions that 
will not be happily accepted by the 
vested interests in the AMA. 

Van den Haag has certainly suc- 
ceeded in his purpose “to excite the 
judgment briefly rather than to in- 
form it tediously.” While he shatters 
slogan-thinking all along the path of 
his closely-reasoned analysis, there 
is no narrow economic dogma here, 
and cultural as well as social aspects 
are developed in an original manner 
that reflects an incisive mind as well 
as rich scholarship. The discussion of 
American data in comparison with 
European and Soviet examples, and 
the sociological analysis of the rela- 
tion of education to social stability, to 
“aspirations” as well as to “happi- 
ness,” is worthy of a tradition of 
scholarship that draws its inspiration 
from William James, Joseph Schum- 
peter and Emile Durkheim. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


Compagnie Madeleine Renaud—Jean- 
Louis Barrault. In French Repertory. Pre- 
sented by S. Hurok. At the Winter Garden. 

The Hidden River. By Ruth and Augus- 
tus Goetz. From the novel by Storm 
Jameson. Presented by Martin Gabel and 
Henry Margolis. At the Playhouse. 


The Potting Shed. By Graham Greene. 
Presented by Carmen Capalbo and Stanley 
Chase. At the Bijou Theater. 


T MAY be coincidence, but the 
[ series of excellent plays off Broad- 
way has been followed by an earnest 
effort in the “commercial” theater to 
present plays that stimulate as well 
as entertain. Chief merit must be ac- 
corded the French repertory company 
now visiting these shores. Led by 
Madeleine Renaud and Jean-Louis 
Barrault, this distinguished group 
offers varied but unfailing artistry. 

Paul Claudel’s Christophe Colomb, 
the first play of their series, contains 
a chorus which is part on stage, part 
in the orchestra pit, while Columbus 
sits with “posterity” watching his life 
re-enacted on a platform over which 
a great sail now swells with the ocean 
winds, now quiets its ruffling to be- 
come a motion-picture screen. On 
this screen, we watch the hand of 
God shaping the world, we watch 
little Isabella place on the leg of a 
dove a ring that, later, Columbus 
shows to Queen Isabella—a ring that 
widens to encircle the globe. The 
name Christopher means “bearer of 
Christ”; Colomb means “dove”: The 
explorer has unified the world for 
the Lord. This pious belief underlies 
a powerful pageant. 

The second Barrault presentation, 
Jonson’s Volpone (currently in Eng- 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Solid Fare 
On Broadway 


lish off Broadway), is a lively romp 
as well as a biting satire; it helps 
show the versatility of the company, 
which, in its varying repertoire, 
should not be missed. 

The Hidden River is an effec- 
tive melodrama built on a search- 
ing contemporary theme. The dying 
uncle of the Monneries, in the France 
of 1950, is released from prison, 
where he had been sent for “consort- 
ing” with the enemy. Had he also 
been an informer? The Monneries’ 
friend and housekeeper, whose son 
had been betrayed to the Nazis, hates 
him—until she learns that, in the 
complex organization of modern war, 
criminal and hero may be inter- 
twined, or even unrecognized. The 
play’s end is heavy with the weight 
of classical Greek doom (less credible 
in the world today), as the patriotic 
Monnerie, learning that his prosper- 
ous vineyard is the price of the be- 
trayal, leaves it to his sniveling in- 
former brother—and to the woman 
whose son the brother betrayed. The 
development of the play, unfortu- 
nately, does not do the theme jus- 
tice; it is slow-moving and obvious, 
it is wholly unrelieved by humor, and 
it is ungraced by any lilt in the lan- 
guage. But Dennis King gives a 
sound portrait of the quiet uncle who 
comes home to die, and the cast 
works manfully to add the breath of 
life to the play’s significance. 

The young pair who have tended 
Three Penny Opera along its success- 
ful course off-Broadway have blos- 
somed at the Bijou with the world 
premiere of The Potting Shed. Gra- 
ham Greene’s play—like Chesterton’s 










Magic, like Claudel’s Christophe © 
Colomb—was written to the greater © 
glory of God. On its surface, Greene’s © 
play traces a psychoanalysis, as the ; 
disturbed newspaperman James Calli. » 
fer hunts for the hidden sore in his 
childhood. But the search takes us to 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

The Callifers are a strange family, | 
Old Callifer, who dies (though never 3 
seen) in the first act, is a crusading ! 
atheist. In Darwin’s wake, men | 
doubted; the era of the agnostic © 
spread wide. The next age had no 
doubts—it knew; here flourished the 
atheist. And the atheist’s children, f 
often wryly, swung back to belief. 
The secret we discover in James's 
past is that, torn between the belief 
of his Uncle William, a priest, and 
the mockery of his father, the little 
boy hanged himself. He was dead— } 
we are asked to believe—but Father © 
William prayed: Give back his life, | 
and take what I love most, my faith 
in You—and the Lord responded. 
When (with the help of a precocious 
niece) James recognizes this, his 
mental health is restored, as is Wil- 
liam’s faith in God. Then James's 
mother confesses that the atheist 
father had also been converted by 
the miracle of the child’s resurrection | 
in the potting shed. Miracles are 
really happening around us all the 
time. 

Frank Conroy as the tipsy Father 
William has moving moments, but 
the rest of the distinguished cast— | 
Robert Flemyng, Leueen MacGrath, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Carol Lyn- | 
ley—though excellent actors indi- | 
vidually, seem less like living persons | 
than manipulated parts of an argu- 
ment. The thesis was too strong for | 
the director, and for the play. And, © 
as idea, it’s too easy to assume that 
the child, who was breathing not- 
mally by the time the doctor arrived, 
was cut down before death actually | 
took over. The miracle is not convine- 
ing; the atheist is too credulous; the 
fable fails. As these plays show, how- 
ever, Broadway is stirring with the — 
quest of basic values. This augurs © 
well for the theater to come. . 
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DEAR EDITOR 


EAST EUROPEAN JEWS 


As an old and true reader of THE New 
Leaver, I would like to take exception to 
something that appeared in your February 11 
issue. 1 am referring to a paragraph in Peter 
Wiles’s “Poland and Hungary: A Reappraisal,” 
in which he analyzes the differences between 
these two countries and why the revolution in 
Hungary failed. Wiles says: “The next point 
of difference is easily misunderstood.” Right 
he is; I misunderstood it, I suppose. Yet, his 
comments have a strange ring in the pages of 
Tue New Leaver. For he says: “I suggest 
that in a crisis Hungarian Jews like Geré and 
Hegedus would experience less emotional 
hesitation before calling in the Red Army than 
a pure Pole like Ochab.” And he goes on in 
the same vein. His remarks sounded vaguely 
familiar, and it took all of half a second to 
bring to mind their counterpart: “too many 
Abramoviches.” 

There have been all kinds of explanations 
as to why Budapest failed where Warsaw suc- 
ceeded. But this is the first time that this 
particular Jewish angle has been invoked to 
explain the mystery—and in THE New LEApER 
of all places! Just a bunch of dual-loyalty 
cosmopolitans, I guess. They'll sell a piece of 
Russia to Poland (Erlich and Alter); they'll 
rob Russia of the Crimea (Itzik Feffer and Co.) ; 
they’ll call in the Red Army to crush the 
Hungarian Revolution. Who would have thought 
that dos pintele Yid burned so bright even in 
characters like Gerd and Hegedus? Live and 
learn, as they say. 
New York City 


Sutomo Katz 
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The True and Wonderful Story of COL. DEAN HESS 
CLERGYMAN TURNED FIGHTER PILOT! 


UNIV AL-INTERNATIONA 


ROCK HUDSON 





SMARTHA HYER - DAN DURYEA 
DON DeFORE ANNA KASHFT JOCK MAHONEY wn ca sentnnoit 22, 





















NOW + CAPITOL (5is:3:. 
JJ ‘RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 





JOHN WAYNE + DAN DAILEY - MAUREEN O’HARA 
Starring in METROCOLOR in 
“THE WINGS OF EAGLES” 
Oo-Starring WARD BOND 
Directed by JOHN FORD « Produced by CHARLES SCHNES 
An M-G-M Picture 
is ON STAGE: “WESTWARD HO!"—brilliont new reve .. . produced 


by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ex 
semble. . .. Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets” ...remember 


EX“LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





IN A CHANGING WORLD, 


this motion picture 
is joyously 
dedicated to the 
heartwarming 

fact that BABIES 

still come in the 

same old, wonderfully 

old-fashioned way! 


[ “FULL OF LIFE” is 
JUDY HOLLIDAY’S 
first picture following 
| her smash in 
“THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC” 
and her sensational 
Broadway success in 
| “BELLS ARE RINGING!” 
introducing SALVATORE BACCALONI 
with ESTHER MINCIOTTI + JOE DeSANTIS « SILVIO MINCIOTTI 
Screen Play by JOHN FANTE> Based on a Novel by JOHN FANTE 


Produced by FRED KOHLMAR : Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


| ASTOR Us EATRE NOW PLAYING 


BROADWAY & histone ST. 
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MATURE-EKBERG 
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At least three weeks’ notice is required for all changes of address. BRU VICTOR 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


incorporating THE MEYER LONDON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
of THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


has been undergoing reorganization and expansion. 


The Library’s collections are again accessible to interested 


readers and research scholars. 


The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LiBRary has a unique 
collection of material in the social sciences. Since 
its inception in 1906, it has specialized in the 
fields of political and economic theory—the his- 
tory of Socialism, of the labor and radical 
movements — and the nature and history of 
Communism. 


In the half-century of its existence, it has 
assembled a collection of rare and valuable 
material, including periodicals, pamphlets and 
clippings, much of which is unavailable else- 
where and is of great scholarly importance. It has 
incorporated a number of private collections, 
among them the Eugene V. Debs Collection and 
the Algernon Lee Collection. 


In the City of New York, with its great institu- 
tions of learning, its publishing houses and re- 
search organizations, its scholars and writers, 
there is great need for facilities for specialized 
research in the political and social sciences. The 
TAMIMENT INSTITUTE LIBRARY will endeavor to 
fill this need. It will offer bibliographic services in 
its important fields of specialization to the schol- 
arly community of this city and elsewhere. 


Trade unions, political and social organizations, 
as well as individuals that possess material in its 
field are reminded that the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Liprary is a proper repository for their collec- 
tions, which will here become accessible and 
useful to the entire scholarly world. 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-6250 


Henry Schwarzschild 


Educational Director 


Louise Heinze 
Librarian 











ABRAHAM SImMMoNns couldn’t feel the frost that lined his tiny stone cage, 
or taste the swill they fed him, or chafe at his iron chains—so his keepers 
said. He was a madman. 

But then, when his visitor, little Miss Dix, spoke softly, kindly, to him, F 
why did he weep? 

Dorothea Lynde Dix knew why. And her knowledge kept her fighting 
all her life to get the mentally ill away from pits and cages, whips and 
chains, and into hospitals. 

In nearly 40 years, she paused only once—to render heroic service as 
superintendent of nurses in the Civil War. Then again she began inves- 
tigating, writing, fund-raising, politicking, until this frail ex-school teacher 
had pushed a whole country into one of the finest reforms in its history: 
the sane treatment of the insane. 

Dorothea Dix was fortunate in having one powerful ally: the American 
people. For as history will show, Americans are seldom self-satisfied; they 
long to do right. That urge has helped them build a strong, stable nation 
in a troubled world—and it has helped make their country’s Savings Bonds 
a rock-ribbed assurance of security. 

The will and purpose of 168 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds, 
back them with the best guarantee you could possibly have. Your principal 
guaranteed safe to any amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. If you want real security, buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Get them at your bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. And hold on to them. 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 
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